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THE MIRRORED DAHLIA. 





BY WILLIAM CANTON. 





The storm had left the rain-butt brimming ; 
A dahlia leaned across the brink; 

Its mirrored self, beneath it swimming, 
Lit the dark water, gold and pink. 


O rain, far fallen from heights of azure— 
Pure rain, from heavens so cold and lone— 

Dost thou not feel, and thrill with pleasure 
To feel a flower’s heart in thine own? 





—o 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Iowa Legislature has reénacted the 
law allowing women to vote on bond and 
tax propositions, in municipal and school 
elections. 











In the Oklahoma House, a bill granting 
full suffrage to women was lost by a nar- 
row majority, 11 to 13. 





-_-o 


The Kelliher bill, the real object of 
which was to deprive Boston women of 
their right to vote for school committee, 
has been reported adversely. 

or 

Nearly all the elective State and county 
offices in Missouri have been opened to 
women by a decision just rendered by the 
Missouri Supreme Court, in the case of 
the State vs. F. I. Hostetter, clerk of the 
St. Clair County Court, appointed to fill 
an unexpired term. Mrs. Maggie D. 
Wheeler was elected to succeed him. He 
refused to surrender the office, on the 
ground that women were ineligible; but 
the court held that a woman is eligible to 
hold any elective office in the State which 
is not specifically barred against her by 
statute, 











-_--- 


The next biennial meeting of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs will be 
held in Denver. Thisis good news. Bright 
Women from all over the country will 
meet in the capital of Colorado, will be 
entertained by women who have votes, 
and will be able to see for themselves how 
equal suffrage works. 








-=_->--_-— 

The New Hamphsire Woman Suffrage 
Association met in Nashua, Feb. 24, and 
elected officers. By invitation Mr. Black- 
well addressed the meeting. 





-_- 


In the South Dakota Senate, the equal 
suffrage amendment apparently received a 
majority vote of the members voting upon 
it, but not a majority of the whole Senate, 
Which is required by the constitution. 
The Minneapolis Journal says: , 

The opponents of the measure worked a 
smooth game to prevent the resolution 
Securing a majority of the members-elect. 
+hey paired with several of the members 
Who were in favor of the amendment, and 
by this means prevented the vote from 
Soing to the required 42. 


— 2 








Prof. Felix Adler’s lecture on woman 
suffrage, in the Lowell Institute course 
last Tuesday, was a curious compound of 





progressive thought and reactionary feel- 
ing. In substance, he believes that it 
would be very wrong to let women vote at 
present, and very wrong not to let them 
vote by and by. 


———  »_ on 





Woman slavery continues in San Fran- 
cisco, and the importation of Chinese girls 
is increasing. The Pacific Ensign says: 


There is no disputing the fact that they 
are slaves of the most abject order, and, 
nearly all being between eighteen and 
twenty-two years of age, their commercial 
value is from $1,000 to $1,500 each. Of 
course, the laws of the land prohibit unre- 
stricted Chinese immigration, but all these 
undesirable females claim the right to 
land on the ground that they are the 
wives of merchants in this city, or that 
they are native daughters. 





The South Dakota Senate has passed a 
bill raising the legal exemptions of women 
from $750 to $1,500. 


-_<-- 





Pleasant words continue to come in 
regard to the Armenians who have gone 
out to service. Miss Lucy Wheelock is 
employing one, and writes: ‘‘He seems to 
be a treasure.’’ Mrs. Greenleaf, for many 
years the president of the New York 
W.S. A., has an Armenian nurse attend- 
ing her invalid husband. After about 
two months’ experience of his work, she 
says that no other nurse has ever relieved 
her of so much care. 





Armenian refugees are still arriving. 
There are several male cooks wanting sit- 
uations. One has a whole pocketful of 
recommendations from missionaries for 
whom he has worked, describing him as 
faithful, willing, kind, and a competent 
cook. There are still several young men 
who would like to do housework, and 
several boys wanting a chance to work 
for their board and go to school. There 
is a well educated man who speaks and 
writes English, French and German, be- 
sides several Oriental tongues. He would 
be glad of clerical work or teaching, or 
any such employment. A _ bright and 
capable young man who speaks English 
and understands the care of horses would 
like a place as coachman and man of all 
work. A young man recommended by 
Consul Jewett, who speaks English and 
has been a high school teacher, would like 
to work for a physician for his board. 





THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., FEB. 20, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Congress of Mothers is past, al- 
though there are many mothers still here 
in Washington from other cities who have 
followed the sessions of this first national 
gathering of mothers with the greatest in- 
terest. The suggestion to hold such acon- 
gress emanated from Mrs. Birney; the 
wherewithal to carry out the idea from 
Mrs. Hearst. The call went forth to 
mothers, to teachers and others interested 
in children, to meet at the Arlington 
Hotel banquet-hall on February 17, 18 and 
19. 

Well might the ladies be astonished at 
the numbers gathered together at the 
opening session, when Mrs, Birney gave 
the address of welcome, and Mrs. Dickin- 
son responded. Where possibly a couple 
of hundred persons were expected, the 
numbers were so increased that the au- 
dience overflowed into the parlors and 
halls, and hundreds did not get near 
enough to obtain even a glimpse of the 
speakers, much less to hear what they 
had to say. 

In addition to the regular sessions, each 
day there were divisions with sub-sections 
of work. And yet, even then, an adjourn- 
ment was necessary to one of our largest 
churches, which was filled with twelve 
hundred people, and again overflow meet- 
ings had to be held. 

It was a goodly gathering. So many 
earnest, thinking women ready and willing 
to discuss problems connected with the 
home life; each one hoping to learn some- 
thing which would be of benefit to herself 
personally, or would help some mother 
whose path in life was beset with tribula- 
tions. The outcome of the Congress will 
be watched with interest. Groups of moth- 
ers from different States intend to form 
organizations wherein mutual interchange 
of thought will bring about new endeavors 
to ameliorate existing conditions, be it 
in overcoming hereditary tendencies, on 
the hygienic and sanitary side, of the 
educational side from the kindergarten 
upward, of domestic economy, etc. In- 
deed, there were 80 many questions 





brought up at the Congress that one can 
hardly realize what the outcome will be. 
It is sufficient to indicate that many 
women who are engaged in club work, or 
in philanthropic or educational lines, were 
present from nearly all the States of the 
Union. A friendly chat with many 
quickly indicated the diversity of interest 
in the different parts of our country. 
Kindergartening, dress reform, physical 
culture, folklore, industrial workin insane 
asylums, heredity, day nurseries, parental 
duties, the home and the husband, moth- 
erhood, the teacher’s influence over the 
child—it is impossible to enumerate all 
the topics touched upon when the women 
gathered in groups outside the regular 
sessions of the Congress. These women 
desired to meet Mrs. Cleveland, and were 
happy to have such desire granted. Other 
social gatherings were held, and - there 
was an effort to visit public buildings and 
collections. Fortunately an extension of 
time was accorded by the railroads, so 
that many of the mothers, sisters and 
aunts will remain in Washington until 
after the inauguration ceremonies. 

It would be futile to discuss the points 
made by the speakers at this Congress. 
The press has reported quite fully each 
day, so that these few lines only attempt 
to picture the Congress, to give a bird’s- 
eye view from day to day. Bright-eyed 
young women sat side by side with gray- 
haired mothers; here and there a sprink- 
ling of gentlemen who desired to know 
the object of the Congress. Next week 
we shall have the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion with us; then comes the fourth of 
March, and thereafter probably some 
other congress, for Washington is now a 
centre for meetings of all kinds. In all 
these experiences the good-will of the 
people is manifest, for the visitors and 
the home people accustom themselves to 
overcrowding and changes of arrange- 
ments in a kindly spirit. GRAHAM. 


Oe 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 





At the Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. last Tuesday afternoon, Miss 
Mabel Ellery Adams gave an extremely 
interesting talk on methods of teaching 
speech to deaf children. The subject was 
illustrated by seven pupils, of different 
ages and degrees of proficiency. 

Mrs. Livermore presided, and there was 
a large attendance. Every one seemed in- 
terested and delighted. 

Refreshments and a social hour fol- 
lowed. 


EEE -_-- —_—_—_—— 


MISS BURR’S WOMAN’S JOURNALS. 


Miss Frances Ellen Burr offered to give 
away her file of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
for the past twenty years to some one who 
would pay expressage. The offer was 
announced last week. Miss Burr now 
writes: ‘‘Will you please say in your paper 
that the JouRNALS are taken. I have 
had, and am having, quite a number of 
applicants, and can hardly get time to 
write to each by mail.” 





MRS. HUSSEY’S OFFER ABOUT TO CLOSE. 


Mrs. Cornelia C, Hussey, of East Orange, 
N. J., offered to send the WomAn’s JouR- 
NAL free of charge for a year to any 
Women’s Club that had permanent club- 
rooms where the paper could be kept for 
the use of the members. Forty-four clubs 
have already taken advantage of this gen- 
erous proposal. Mrs. Hussey now wishes 
to give notice that her offer will remain 
open only until March 4. If any one knows 
of another Woman’s Club that ought to 
have the JouRNAL, application should be 
sent in at once. 





-_<o 


MEDFORD WOMEN’S CLUB. 


Mr. Henry B. Blackwell spoke on 
‘Woman Suffrage’ before the Medford 
(Mass.) Women’s Club on Tuesday after- 
noon, Feb. 16. 

Mrs. Swift introduced the speaker, 
whose fair and enthusiastic presentation 
of the subject was listened to with great 
interest. A discussion followed, in which 
Mr. Blackwell answered many questions 
as to the success of woman suffrage in the 
States where it has been granted, and the 
chief obstacles in its way in Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Ruth Gibson is the president of 
this club, which numbers more than two 
hundred. The members provide the 
entertainment for all the regular meetings, 
but extra meetings are held occasionally 
at which outside speakers are heard. 

CLARA E, LANGELL, Sec. 

West Medford, Mass. 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 





(Continued.) 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson spoke 
on “Duty and Honor.’’ She said, in part: 


Underlying the objections to woman 
suffrage is a reason of which I, as an 
American, am deeply ashamed. I do not 
think either men or women have the same 
honest pride in our democracy that they 
had fifty years ago. We are becoming a 
little afraid of what Europe has always 
told us was an experiment. But democ- 
racy is not a thing that we can have or 
not have as we choose. One reason it has 
not yet been all we could wish is that it is 
not really a democracy at all, but a semi- 
democracy, one-half the race ruling over 
the other half. 

Another deep-seated feeling is that, 
while development is the general rule, 
yet the production of the best men and 
women requires ‘‘the maternal sacrifice,” 
i. e. that the mother shall be sacrificed to 
her children, and incidentally to her hus- 
band. If the sacrifice is necessary, well 
and good; but how if it is not? You all 
know the beautiful story of the bird that 
lives surrounded by ice and rocks, and 
that plucks the down from her own breast 
to make a nest for her young. But 
she is no better mother than the hen, the 
robin, the dove, or any other bird that 
does her duty by her young without pull- 
ing off her own feathers. It has been re- 
garded as dangerous to improve the con- 
dition of women, for fear they would not 
be as good mothers. If gain to the 
mother means robbery to the child, let the 
mother remain as she is. But the standard 
is the amount of good done to the chil- 
dren, not the amount of evil done to her- 
self. 

Women are imperfect; women are 
mothers; therefore mothers are imperfect. 
Mothers are capable of improvement as 
much as fathers, and heaven knows they 
need it. Mothers will be improved through 
the enlargement of their ideas of duty, 
and the broadening of their sense of 
honor. If our children are healthy, but 
not quite clean, and somewhat ragged, we 
feel guilty; but if they are clean, well 
mended and sickly, we feel that we have 
done our duty. We have not. You have 
no right to lower your own health, intel- 
lect or morals, for you owe these things 
to your children, and to every one with 
whom you come in contact. 

Grant that it is a woman’s business to 
take care of children—not merely of her 
own children. If children anywhere are 
not under right conditions, women ought 
to see to it. 

Wherein could children be better off? 
First, in health. Look at the shameful 
death-rate of the children of civilized 
women. Fifty per cent. of them die before 
they are five years old. If this happened 
to any sort of live creatures that are in 
charge of men, the men having the care of 
them would be severely blamed. The 
trouble is, we are too wrapped up in my 
children to think of our children. You 
cannot keep out disease by shutting your 
own front door. You have to know and 
care about the world outside your gates. 
In order to do our duty to our children, 
we must make this world a better place to 
live in. 

Second, our children are not born with 
that degree of brain power that we could 
wish. They will not be, until our minds 
are widened by study of the whole duty 
of a human being. Greek and Latin alone 
will not do it. At Yale, Harvard and Ox- 
ford there are plenty of men with their 
brains stuffed so full of erudition that they 
cannot think. What we need to give our 
children is the power to think, and you 
cannot give what you have not got. 

Third, as to the moral qualities of chil- 
dren. I have lived nearly thirty-seven 
years, and I have known only one wicked 
person, and she had abscesses on the brain. 
People want to be good, but they don’t 
know how. What is needed for women is 
an enlargement of their moral sense so as 
to include social as well as private virtues. 
We have been taught that there is only 
one virtue for us, Our morality is high 
but narrow. It is not wholesome to limit 
oneself to one virtue, or to six or to ten. 

Sons take after their mothers. While 
mothers limit their interests to their own 
narrow domestic affairs, regardless of the 
world outside, their sons will betray the 
interests of the country for their own 
private business interests. The receiver 
is as bad as the thief. Who spends the 
money that men steal? They steal it for 
their families. I knew a man in the West 
who devoted himself to the establishment 
of a good system of schools, to the detri- 
ment of his private affairs. His wife 
blamed him bitterly for neglecting his 
own children for other people’s children. 
He answered, ‘‘My dear, 1 would rather 
have my children grow up poor in an 
educated community than rich in a com- 
munity of thieves and vagabonds.”’ 

Women and men are so connected that 
you cannot improve one without improv- 
ing the other. Under equal rights, we 
shall raise the moral sense of the com- 
munity by the natural laws of transmis- 
sion through the mothers. We shall learn 
to blame a man as much if he betrays a 
public trust as we do if he deserts his 
wife. 

Have we done our full duty when we 
have loved and served and taken care of 
those that every beast on earth loves and 


(Continued on Second Page). 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. JuLIA Warp Howe gave her 
lecture on ‘‘Woman in the Greek Drama” 
at the New Century Club Drawing-room, 
Philadelphia, Feb. 20. 


MADAME AUDIFFRED has given to the 
French Academy of Medicine about £34,- 
000, of which the interest—nearly £1,000 
—will be awarded, without regard to 
nationality, for the discovery of a cure 
for tuberculosis. 


Mrs. LA BARTHE, a member of the 
Utah Legislature, introduced the bi: 
requiring the removal of women’s high 
hats, and the three women members of 
the Colorado Legislature all voted for a 
similar bill. 

Mrs. ANNIE BESANT will arrive in New 
York early in March. She will remain in 
this country six months, and visit all the 
largest cities, lecturing on theosophy and 
on some of her experiences on her journey 
through India, whence she is now return- 
ing. 

Mrs. GEORGE A. IRELAND has been ap- 
pointed Coal Oil Inspector at Chillicothe, 
Mo., by Governor Stephens. The appoint- 
ment of a woman is unusual, Mrs, Ire- 
land’s husbanc died while holding the 
office, and his wife performed his duties 
until the term expired. 


Mrs, Louisa SourHwortua, of Ohio, is 
enjoying the sea breezes at Sea Breeze, 
Fla. She is improving in health, and 
writes a cheerful note to the JouRNAL, 
asking her friends to remember that her 
name is Louisa, and not Louise. Her 
name has been frequently misspelled of 
late, and also adorned with a variety of 
middle initials which do not belong to it. 


Miss HALLIE WILLIAMS has been ap- 
pointed court reporter for Yolo County, 
Cal., by Judge Gaddis. She passed a very 
satisfactory examination, surpassing the 
requirements of the law, which provides 
that the reporter must write 150 words a 
minute ‘and read them back. She suc- 
ceeded in writing 173 words a minute for 
five consecutive minutes, and read them 
without the slightest hesitation. 


Miss Auice Ricu, of Milford, Mass., 
has prepared a lecture entitled ‘An Even- 
ing with Eugene Field,’’ with readings 
from his works and three songs from his 
poems, which she sings with great effect, 
adding to the interestof her theme. Miss 
Rich gave this lecture recently before the 
Unity Club of Milford with great success. 
She has been urged to give it elsewhere 
and is open for engagements to do so. She 
has a fine presence and a deep interest in 
her subject. Letters to her to the above 
address will receive a prompt reply. 


Mrs. HELEN M. GouGAR was admitted 
to practice before the Supreme Court of 
Indiana on Feb. 19. She at once made the 
oral argument in her test vote case, where- 
in sheclaims that the present law, properly 
interpreted, is sufficient to permit women 
to vote. Judge James McCabe stated to 
the press that no man had ever presented 
before the court a more logical, concise 
or forcible legal argument. All the mem- 
bers of the court are believers in woman 
suffrage. It is thought that the case 
will be carefully considered. 


Mrs. STANTON BLATCcH is delivering a 
course of lectures at Vassar College on 
“Industrial Economics.’’ The first of 
the series was highly praised. A sudden 
attack of bronchitis prevented her from 
attending the Mothers’ Congress in Wash- 
ington. Her friends deeply regretted her 
enforced absence, as her lecture on the 
training of children in the home and the 
school is suggestive and valuable. Mrs. 
Stanton Blatch will remain in this coun- 
try until the middle of May, and might 
be heard with profit in all our colleges 
for girls. 


Miss GRACE HowArp,daughter of ‘‘Joe’”’ 
Howard, Jr., the well-known New York 
journalist, has voluntarily retired from 
the control of the Indian school which 
she has conducted for nine years on the 
Crow Creek Reservation. Miss Howard 
is the best known of the bright women 
who left the pleasures and opportuni- 
ties of society for a life of isolation 
on the frontier. With her own means 
she founded the school, which is 
named Grace Mission. Later it was 
transformed into a government contract 
school, and, through the able manage- 
ment of Miss Howard, has gained the 
reputation of being one of the most thor- 
ough and effective Indian schools in the 
United States. 


\ 
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serves and takes care of—its own young? 
That is the beginning of human duty, but 
not the whole of it. The duty of woman 
is not confined to the reproduction of the 
species; it extends to the working of the 
will of God on earth. The family is a leaf 
on the tree of the State. It can grow in 

eace and purity while the State is 
healthy, but when the State is degraded 
the family becomes degraded with it. We 
have not done our full duty to the family 
till we have done our best to serve the 
State. 

Rev. Anna Suaw: The millennium 
will not come as soon as women vote, but 
it will not come until they vote. If a 
woman has only a little brain, she has a 
right to the fullest development of all she 
has. 

I once knew a washerwoman in Salem, 
Mass. She washed on six days of the 
week for six families. That was the way 
her husband supported her. By and by 
school suffrage was granted to women. 
On election day, she did her usual wash- 
ing and then shovelled off a heavy snow 
from the sidewalk, and a _ policeman 
walked up and down and watched her 
while she was doing it. Then she went 
to vote. She was a short woman, and the 
ballot-box was fixed at the ordinary height 
of a man, like most things (church pews, 
for instance; they are always adapted toa 
man’s stature, so that if we do lasso a 
man and get him in, he may be comfort- 
able). As she came forward with her 
ballot the same policeman stepped up to 
her with great gallantry, and said, ‘‘Can I 
assist you, madam?” ‘Sure, now,” she 
answered, “I’ve done a week’s wash, and 
cleaned off the sidewalk, and you never 
offered to take the shovel. If I can do all 
that, I think I have back-bone enough to 
lay a bit of paper on the box!’ It is in 
this way that women are now helped to 
bear the burdens of government. 

If we are to keep our children healthy, 
as Mrs. Stetson says is our duty, pure 
water is essential. I know a city where 
you can fast for forty days, drinking only 
water, and grow fat; because you have 
chowder every time. Is there any reason 
why women should not have a vote in 
regard to water works? A woman knows 
as much about water as a man. Generally, 
she drinks more of it. See how the street 
cleaners sweep the dirt into heaps on 
Monday, and leave it to blow about until 
Saturday, before it is taken up! Any 
housekeeper would know better. Sewers 
and man-traps spread disease literally, 
and also metaphorically. You may teach 
your boy every precept in the Bible from 
beginning to end, and he will go out into 
the street and be taught to violate every 
one of them, under the protection of law, 
and you can’t help yourself. 


FRIDAY A. M. 


The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Mrs. Martha McLellan Brown. 

Miss ANTHONY read a greeting which 
had been received, with a large bouquet 
of lovely daisies, from the Temple W. C. 
T. U. She said: Weare glad to receive 
greetings from the W. C. T. U. We know 
they have a franchise department. In- 
stead of their forty departments, we have 
only one, that which aims to make every 
State a true republic. 

A newspaper of this city has criticized 
the suffrage banner with its four stars, 
and has accused us of desecrating our 
country’s flag. But no one heard any- 
thing about desecration of the flag during 
the political campaign, when the names 
and portraits of all the candidates were 
tacked to it. Our critics compare us to 
Texas and its lone star. We have not 
gone out of the Union, but four States 
have comein. Keep your flag flying, and 
do not let any one persuade you that you 
are desecrating it by putting on stars for 
the States where government is based on 
the consent of the governed. The Brook- 
lyn women use a different kind of suffrage 
flag. It has the whole number of stars on 
it, but only those representing the en- 
franchised States are golden. I am al- 
ways sorry to offend the brethren, but, as 
Charlotte Bronté said, “People do not 
like to be reminded of ills they cannot or 
care not to remedy.” 

Mrs. CATHERINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH: 
The suffrage flag used by the Illinois 
women has the full number of small stars, 
which are enlarged one by one as State 
after State grants suffrage to women. The 
stars are all there, but there are only four 
of the first magnitude. 


THE SENATE HEARING. 


The convention adjourned to the capi- 
tol, in accordance with the invitation of 
the Senate.SThe Des Moines Daily News 
said: 

‘Soon afte: ten o'clock the lower floors 
and galleries began to fill, and before 
eleven o'clock the Senate chamber was 
crowded with visitors, the majority being 
women. A few minutes before the time 
for the arrival of the guests, a commit- 
ttee of three from the House delivered 
a message to the Senate inviting the Sen- 
ators to make use of the House chamber 
in entertaining their visitors.”’ 

The invitation, however, was not ac- 
cepted. At eleven, the delegates from 
the Suffrage Association were escorted to 
the platform by Senators Kilburn, Rowen 
and Byers, and were welcomed by Gov. 
Parrott. 

Gov. Parrott: It is a great pleasure 


to me, and I am sure to all of us, to wel- 
come you. We are not so fortunate as 


States further West in having lady Sen- | 
ators and Representatives, so I will not | 
speak further myself, but will give you | 


ladies all my time. 

Miss ANTHONY: mus 
pleasure that we accepted the Senate’s in- 
vitation. 
faithful and persistent a State Woman 


It was with much | 


Nowhere in the West is there so | 


| Suffrage Association as in Iowa, The 
| Iowa women have been at it ever since 
1870, trying to secure the passage of some 
suffrage measure by the Legislature, but 
they never could pass it through both 
houses. This is a special session of the 
| Legislature, and it is doubtful whether it 
; has the constitutional power to submit 
; an amendment, but if you think you have 
the legal power, I hope you will do it. 
The granting of suffrage to women will be 
only the practical application of the funda- 
mental principles of our government. 

Miss BLACKWELL: The Governor says 
that lowa has no women Senators, but 
Iowa has produced a stateswoman in the 
person of Mrs. Chapman Catt. She has 
given us who are associated with her in 
the work of the National American W. 8S. 
A. a very high idea of lowa statesman- 
ship. The speaker then reviewed a few 
of the common objections to equal suf- 
frage. 


Mrs. Woops, of Idaho, the wife of an 
Iowa man, spoke briefly as the representa- 
tive of a State that had just adopted equal 
suffrage by 6,000 majority. 

Mrs. Braprorp, of Colorado: I simply 
want to bear my testimony to the fact 
(and facts are stubborn things) that it is 
absolutely untrue that women will not 
vote when they geta chance. They cast 
52 per cent. of the entire vote at the first 
election in Colorado after they were en- 
franchised, and they have never failed to 
vote 85 per cent. of their strength. It is 
the good women who vote the most gen- 
erally. A Colorado woman regards an 
obstacle as a thing to be treated in one of 
three ways—to be walked around, climbed 
over, or swept out of her path. 

Mrs. Wetts, of Utah: The other 
speakers have told you facts about wom- 
en’s voting, I can tell you something 
about being voted for. I was not elected 
to the State Senate, or I should be there, 
attending to my duty. But I ran for it. 
It was a very young man who nominated 
me. [Laughter]. I did not have quite 
votes enough, because they said I be- 
longed to the wrong party. I don’t know 
whether to tell you which party that was, 
because I do not know whether the major- 
ity of you are Republicans or Democrats. 
But the issue was silver, and the Repub- 
licans voted the Democratic ticket, and 
that was why I was not elected. They 
called me ‘‘Mrs. Goldbug.”’ 

Mrs. CoLBy was introduced as a repre- 
sentative of Wyoming, though not an 
actual resident of that State. She said 
that a small pamphlet containing the facts 
which she wished to give about Wyoming 
would be distributed to the members of 
the Senate. She desired to call particular 
attention to the figures relating to the 
decrease*of crime in Wyoming. In Ne- 
braska, there were 295 men in the State 
penitentiary, and only five women. Wo- 
man suffrage is in harmony with the 
evolution of our government Some peo- 
ple object to our having only four stars 
on our suffrage flag. We will remedy 
that defect as fast as we can, and we shall 
be glad to put Iowa on as the fifth. 


Mrs. Catr was the next speaker. A 
Des Moines daily paper said: 

“It was noticeable that the brief 
speeches of the women created a pleasur- 
able impression upon the Senators, who 
generously acknowledge by applause the 
witty and pointed remarks of their visi- 


tors. It was Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
whose dignity and commanding pres- 


ence, however, created the deepest im- 
pression upon her auditors, and made 
Iowa people glad to claim her as a former 
citizen.”’ 

Among other things, Mrs. Catt said: 
When I lived in Mason City, eight or nine 
years ago, a municipal suffrage bill was 
pending, and some one said that when 
women wanted suffrage it would be time 
enough to grant it. We thereupon took 
a canvass of the women of Mason City, 
and all but ten of them signed the suf- 
frage petition. 

Rev. ANNA SHAW made a brief and 
witty address, and said: Let the men 
who believe in vor populi, vox Dei, and 
who believe that in the voice of the peo- 
ple there is a soprano as well as a bass, 
vote for equal suffrage. 

Mrs. BALLARD, president of the Iowa 
W.S. A., expressed her faith in the men 
of lowa, and her pride and pleasure in the 
present occasion. She said: I would not 
change places to-day with the Governor. 

Miss ANTHONY, in closing, tendered 
the thanks of the N. A. W.S. A. to the 
Senate. She said: It is the first time that 
our convention as a body has been invited 
by any Senate to address the Legislature, 
and we thank you heartily. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 
The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Mrs. Julia B. Nelson. 
Mrs. SARAH CLAY BENNETT read the 


report of the Federal Sutfrage Committee. 
Miss Anthony pronounced it the ablest 


presentation of that subject made for 
years. 
Aunt Becky YounaG@ was introduced 


as a fraternal delegate from the Iowa 
W. R. C., and made a brief address. 

A vote of thanks was extended to State 
Auditor McCarthy for his offer to show 
the delegates over the capitol. 

Mrs. Avery, in the unavoidable ab- 
sence of Mrs. Upton, read the report of 
the Committee on Legislative Advice, by 
Mrs. Blake. 

Mrs. Cosy read the report of the Plan 
of Work Committee, as revised by the 
| convention, and after some further amend- 
| ments it was adopted, as follows: 





PLAN OF WORK. 


Believing that the ends for which the 
| N. A. W.S. A. exists are: To secure an 
| amendment to the Federal Constitution 
| prohibiting the States from disfranchising 
citizens on account of sex; to encourage 
organized effort in the States to remove 
| from constitution, code, and custom all 





laws and conditions which create and en- 
force inequality of sex, and so to educate 
public sentiment that judicial decisions 
may finally be rendered recognizing the 
inherent and fundamental right of women 
to the franchise as citizens of the United 
States and of the several States where 
they reside, the Committee on Plan of 
Work submit the following report: 

We recommend that the Committee 
on Congressional Work have in charge the 
introduction of suffrage measures in Con- 
gress; arrange for Congressional Hear- 
ings; make every effort for favorable 
action by Congressional Committees and 
by Congress itself; provide for the proper 
presentation of memorials and petitions 
to Congress; and carry out any instruc- 
tions relating to Congressional work that 
may be issued by the Association. 

We recommend that the Committee 
on Legislation study the provisions of the 
statutes and constitutions of the States 
and Territories in order to learn what 
suffrage measures should be advocated 
and the special conditions and time when 
they might be urged with advantage, and 
to note what legislative changes are needed 
in other matters than the franchise to 
secure justice for women; such committee 
should act only as a committee of advice 
and secure State codperation before meas- 
ures are initiated. 

We recommend that there be a plat- 
form and memorial committee to endeavor 
to secure a recognition of woman suffrage 
in the platforms of all nationally organized 
bodies, and to secure memorials to Con- 
gress for a 16th amendment. 

We recommend that the Committee 
on Organization superintend organization 
in States and Territories where none ex- 
ists,and that its former powers be enlarged 
to authorize it to take the management of 
such part of a suffrage amendment cam- 
paign as may be placed by the State or 
Territory under direction of the N, A. 
W.S. A. 

We recommend that the National Or- 
ganization Committee lend assistance 
during the year to all the States where 
campaigns will take place in 1898 if de- 
sired by the State Association; that they 
give organization aid to every Southern 
State where desired by the State Associa- 
tion, and, if possible, aid all States not 
yet well enough organized to hold repre- 
sentative conventions, to give especial 
help to any State where definite plans for 
constitutional revision exist; to aid other 
States desiring help if money for the pur- 
pose can be raised. 

We recommend that every club in the 
United States be requested to follow the 
precedent established in 1896, and during 
the month of May give a May benefit for 
the aid of the National Organization 
Fund, and that every club be asked to 
give an October benefit for the aid of their 
State Organization work. 

We recommend the adoption by all 
clubs of the Course of Study which for 
two years has been in successful opera- 
tion; and especially in those States where 
no campaign is pending. 

We recommend that in all State cam- 
paigns where the National officers are in 
vited to participate and to lend the influ- 
ence and prestige of the National Associ- 
ation, the funds raised outside the State 
by the National Association for the cam- 
paign shall be entirely under the control 
of the National Business Committee. 

We recommend that the National Or- 
ganization Committee prepare a leaflet 
setting forth the campaign conditions of 
the various States, and presenting the 
practical method of precinct organization 
so successfully used in California. 

We recommend that the Committee on 
the Press continue the work so admirably 
inaugurated the past two years, and secure 
press committees in auxiliary societies 
and render assistance thereto. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Since it is continually asserted that the 
one great obstacle in the way of our suc- 
cess is the indifference of women them- 
selves, it is the first duty of women who 
believe in their enfranchisement to form 
and maintain a woman suffrage society; 
that whatever form their public activities 
may take, they may be carried on under 
the suffrage banner. 

The work of securing auxiliary associ- 
ations cannot be too strongly urged upon 
State Societies, and the best means of 
raising the funds for State and National 
work would be to enroll every friend of 
the cause as a paying member of a local 
organization. 

It is suggested that Department work 
might be arranged for in some societies 
with advantage, thus appropriating the 
club idea, and making the suffrage society 
the one organization needed in a commu- 
nity. Parlor meetings, house-to-house 
visits, the public lecture and the social 
gathering should all be utilized to secure 
the membership of all classes and con- 
ditions of people. 

We recommend that every new society 
formed and all work done in a State by 
persons under national direction shall be 
reported to the National Suffrage Bulletin, 
the WomANn’s JoUuRNAL and Woman's 
Tribune and to any distinctively suffrage 
paper published in the State where the 
work is done, as well as to the State and 
National organizations. 

We heartily commend the State suffrage 
papers and request that all national ofticial 
notices be sent to them as well as to the 
national suffrage papers. 

We recommend that Suffrage Confer- 
ences, with a two or three days’ pro- 
gramme, be held under the direction of 
the Programme Committee in cities, to 
the number of six or less, when the citi- 
zens will make local arrangements and 
provide for expenses. 

We recommend that suffragists in States 
where no campaign is pending lend all 
possible financial aid to those States where 
the battle is on. 

Since it is important to make a poll of 
the State Legislatures on the suffrage 
question, we recommend that where it is 





not deemed advisable to ask for any other ; 


action, the following memorial be pre- 
sented to the State Legislatures and 
pushed to a vote: 
TO THE CONGRESS 
UNITED STATES. 

Whereas for many years a joint resolution 
has been pending in Congress for an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution prohib- 
iting the States from disfranchising citizens 
on account of sex; and it has several times 
been favorably reported from the committees 
to which it has been referred, and in 1887 
received a whole day’s discussion and a 
—_ large vote in the United States Senate; 
anc 

Whereas we believe that to secure to 
women the exercise of the right of suffrage 
is in accord with the fundamental principles 
of our Republic and will reinforce the 
moral strength of the nation, therefore 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of respectfully petitions the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States to adopt this joint resolution that it 
may be acted on by the State Legislatures, 
and when ratified by three-fourths of them 
become the law of the nation. 


HEADQUARTERS, 


We recommend the continuance of a 
general headquarters, at which all the 
committees can have clerical work done, 
and from which national lecturers can be 
directed and literature and supplies sent 
out, provided finances permit. 

We recommend that the National Su/- 
Srage Bulletin be continued. 

We recommend that in connection with 
the next annual national convention, the 
progress of our movement, in the fifty years 
since the first suffrage convention was 
called in 1848, receive especial emphasis 
and celebration, and we further recom- 
mend that every suffrage society in the 
nation have a special celebration on the 
fiftieth anniversary of the convention, 
July 19 and 20, 1898. 

We recommend that there be prepared 
for 1898 a Jubilee calendar, giving the 
prominent historical and statistical facts 
connected with the suffrage movement, 
the changes in the laws, and the advance- 
ment of women along all lines during these 
fifty years. 

Rejoicing that it is ours to share in this 
great effort for human freedom which is 
the heir of all the struggles for liberty in 
the heroic past, we urge each member to 
be “obedient to the heavenly vision’’ 
and help to bring it to realization in our 
day and generation. All gifts that may 
be consecrated to this work are equally 
honorable, all duties that may be _ per- 
formed equally important. By the faith- 
ful fulfilment of each official obligation, 
by the word spoken in season or sped on 
the white wings of the press, by financial 
support, by kindly charity and generous 
appreciation, all may coéperate to make 
this nation a genuine Republic with equal 
rights for all and special privileges for 
none. 

Mrs. CoLsy, on behalf of the Commit- 
tee, asked that their names be not ap- 
pended to the Plan of Work, as it had 
been so materially altered from the form 
in which they had sent it in. 

Mrs. Woops read the Idaho report. It 
was accepted by a rising vote, with wav- 
ing handkerchiefs. 

Miss ANTHONY: Next year we shall 
have half a dozen such reports, from half 
a dozen different States. I want you to 
notice two points in regard to Idaho: that 
directions had been sent to all the pre- 
cincts to get their delegates to the State 
Conventions instructed to vote for a suf- 
frage plank, and that all four parties put 
suffrage planks in their platforms and in- 
structed their speakers to speak in favor 
of the amendment. 

On motion of Mrs. Hayward, of Ne- 
braska, it was voted to send a telegram of 
greeting to Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON was re- 
ceived with warm applause. She said: 

We belong to an Association that ex- 
pects to exist until all women are real 
citizens. When men find that women are 
perfect companions, they will cease to 
think of them in the disparaging way that 
some men now do, and the result will be 
moral growth. The lifelong companion- 
ship of a good man and a good woman is 
the purest condition of things. 

The world thinks our husbands are in- 
ferior men, and I don’t like it. For fifty 
years they have said all sorts of things 
about the suffragists—that they were 
crazy, tyrannical, overbearing, etc., etc. ; 
but they never said we were fools. Why 
should they think that we would pick out 
fools for our husbands? The world be- 
lieves that the suffrage leaders are either 
sour old maids or women with idiotic 
husbands. 

When I formed a marriage partnership 
with my husband, my father formed a law 
partnership with him. Not long after, a 
woman peeped into the office one day, 
and asked for ‘tthe judge.’’ When she 
saw my husband, she lovked him over, up 
and down and crossways (that is the way 
you have to look at Mr. Upten), and she 
said, in surprise, ‘‘And is it you that mar- 
ried Miss Taylor? Why, I always supposed 
you were a little whippet!”’ 

The world also thinks we are poor 
housekeepers. | know, for I was in the 
world a long time, and I thought so. 
When I| was brought into the suffrage 
movement, and visited the leaders, I was 
surprised to find the order and executive 
ability with which their homes were con- 
ducted. While busy about our home 
duties, creaming potatoes, or hanging cur- 
tains, or ironing the best table-cloth, we 
laugh to think how people pity our fami- 
lies. 

The world thinks we are office-seekers. 
Most of us have not the slightest wish for 
office. We only want to see women serv- 
ing on boards that deal with matters 
where women’s help is needed. 

The world thinks we are irreligious; 
but our individual churches do not think 
so—fur most of us are members of 
churches in good and regular standing, 
and we are not denied communion. We 
cannot be vestrymen, but if the church 
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wants a steam heater, it is voted to have 
one, without a cent in the treasury, be- 
cause the women are relied upon to raise 
the money. We are religious enough to 
have oyster suppers in aid of the church, 
and to make choir-boys’ vestments, and 
to raise the minister’s salary, and to make 
up the congregation. Religion is love to 
God and man. If it is not religion to pro- 
mote a cause that will make men better 
and women wiser and happier, what is it? 
The world thinks we are irreligious be- 
cause in the early days some of our 
leaders were held to be unorthodox. But 
most of those who years ago were looked 
upon as unorthodox are regarded as 
orthodox today. The eye-sight of the 
world is much better than it used to be. 

I went to church in Nelson, O., when I 
was five years old. I remember how the 
road-sides looked, and how we hitched 
our horse in the shed and went into the 
church, and how cold it was, and how the 
choir turned around to sing 

Oh, come away, 
From labor now reposing. 

But what I remember best is that as we 
entered the church my grandfather turned 
to the left and my grandmother to the 
right, and'I was left in the middle. I did 
not know which way to go, but finally 
followed my grandmother, and made her 
life miserable all through the service by 
saying ‘‘Grandmother, why can’t he come 
over? Grandfather, come over!’ He was 
a Puritan who never laughed, and his 
father never smiled (perhaps that is why 
I laugh so much), but his eyes danced. 
Grandmother said, in answer to my 
questions, ‘Why, it is wicked for 
men and women to sit together in 
chureh.”” The church history says: “In 
the early churches men and women 
sat apart, in order that men might keep 
their thoughts on God and a future 
state, and not on their wives and sweet- 
hearts.’”’ All the old laws were made for 
the forefathers, not the foremothers. We 
want the laws to be made for both, to 
represent the ideas of both. This Asso- 
ciation will continue to exist till all 
persons in the United States have a right 
to develop themselves as they see fit. 

The report of New York State was then 
given by Mrs. Chapman, that of New Jer- 
sey by Mrs. Wright, that of Pennsylvania 
by Mrs. Luckie, and that of Wisconsin by 
Mrs. Rose. 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, as chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions, reported 
the resolutions, which were discussed one 
by one, and finally adopted with amend- 
ments, in the form in which they have 
already been printed. 

The following telegram, addressed to 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson in care of 
the Governor of Iowa, was read: 

California desires you, Miss Anthony and 
the entire delegation, to ask the ladies of 
Iowa to act in sending a train load of corn 
for steamship by way of San Francisco to 
take to Calcutta to save India’s starving 
women. Wire Mayor Phelan. 

Miss ANTHONY: Iowa is a great corn- 
growing State, but the corn belongs to the 
men, not the women. 

It was voted that the request be referred 
to the lowa W.S. A. 

A discussion followed on the question, 
‘Resolved, That the propaganda of the 
woman suffrage idea demands a non-parti- 
san attitude on the part of individual 
workers.”’ It was led by Miss Clay in the 
affirmative and Mr. Blackwell in the nega- 
tive. 

Miss CLAy said, in part: It is a well- 
established rule that the greater should 
never be subordinated to theless. There- 
fore, suffrage should never be made a tail 
to the kite of any political party. There 
are momentous issues now before the peo- 
ple, but none so momentous as woman 
suffrage. This principle appeals to the 
conscience of the people, and will ulti- 
mately convince those who cherish the 
political principles of our fathers. Already 
we believe we have convinced a sufficient 
number of the people to make this a 
practical question. What we have now to 
deal with is the politicians. They may be 
divided into two classes, men of high 
ideals, and those who cling to party, right 
or wrong. It is necessary to gain both 
classes. 

Partisan methods are not suited to the 
discussion of this question. We must 
show that when enfranchised we shall 
hold a self-preservative attitude. Women 
must show that they know their rights, 
and, knowing them, dare maintain. Wis- 
dom is less tangible than force, but more 
powerful in the end. Women are differ- 
ent from men, and their political methods 
will differ from those of men. Women 
will never win as long as they consent to 
barter their services for vague promises of 
what will be done for them in the future, 
or to subordinate woman suffrage to the 
interests of any party. This has been illus- 
trated in the case of the Third Party Pro- 
hibitionists. Either one of the great par- 
ties can enfranchise women, but there 
must be a solid forecast that women will 
support the party that enfranchises them 
and that stands by them afterward. 
Should any woman be willing to vote fora 
party that is not pledged to suffrage ? 

Mr. BLACKWELL: We are all agreed 
that Woman Suffrage Associations, local, 
State and national, are and must ve 
non-partisan. But a clear distinction 
should be made between the attitude of 4 
woman suffrage society and that of the 
individual women and men who compose 
its membership. Suffrage societies, being 
composed of men and women of all shades 
of political belief, cannot take sides on aby 
other question without violating each mem- 
ber’s right and duty to have and express 
personal political opinions. 


But, as individuals, it is our duty to be 
partisans. Woman suffrage is not the 


only issue. In almost every political con 
test, one party is right and the other 
wrong. Everybody is bound to do what 
he or she can to promote the success 0 
the right side. If no moral questions 
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CUBAN BATTLEFIELDS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

During the terrible struggle going on in 
Cuba, it should be borne in mind that 
every soldier who faces death upon the 
battlefield, either Cuban or Spanish, is the 
son of some woman who has imperilled 
her life to bring him into the world; that 
women are fighting these battles as truly 
as the men. 

If the desired independence should ever 
come to Cuba, it is to be hoped that the 
leading men who may be called upon to 
frame its constitution will be abreast of the 
thought of the day, and will recognize 
the justice of giving equal representa- 
tion to women; also that the women 
shall be thus stimulated to exert them- 
selves for the education and advancement 
of the whole population. 

When ample opportunity for education 
shall have been afforded, gross ignorance 
might well be recognized, like criminality, 
as good ground for disfranchisement. 
Universal schooling will be the grand 
requisite, together with the influence of 
enlightened mothers, whose minds have 
been widened by the consideration of the 
good of the whole and by reflection upon 
government measures, which are but an 
extension of the welfare of individual 
homes. 

The future of Cuba depends upon the 
superiority of its future population, and 
that superiority will depend largely upon 
the position of its women. We should 
like to see a new Republic founded from 
the first in truth and sincerity, giving the 
suffrage to all its citizens, not disquali- 
fied by criminality or gross ignorance. 

Ss. E. B. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE FOR KANSAS WOMEN. 


The Topeka Capital, in a leading edi- 
torial, urges the Legislature now in session 
to comply with the request of the State 
Agricultural College for an appropriation 
for a proposed building for Mrs. Kedzie’s 
very valuable domestic science depart- 
ment. The Capital adds: 


This work is directly for the young 
women students of the college, who num- 
ber 36 per cent. of the total enrolment; 
but it is indirectly for the whole people. 
Mrs. Kedzie stands very high in her 
branch of teaching and directing. Only 
those familiar with the college realize the 
value of her department. The young 
women are instructed in the preparation 
and cooking of wholesome, palatable food ; 
in the economy of the kitchen and house- 
keeping—the chief expense account of 
every family—in sewing, dairying and 
other details of a housewife’s duties in 
town or on the farm. The equipment of 
the college for the girls, who number over 
36 per cent. of the enrolment, is less than 
$2,000, while that for the boys, numbering 
less than 64 per cent., is over $40,000. 
The request for a domestic building is 
therefore no more than reasonable and 
fair. Mrs. Kedzie has been carrying for- 
ward her work in the girls’ department 
with eminent success in spite of limited 
equipment. Her services are in demand, 
and it would be a serious loss to the col- 
lege if she were induced to give up her 
position to accept a similar place in a bet- 
ter equipped institution, of which there 
are many. We hope that the Legislature 
will be generous with the Agricultural 
College and give it the necessary facilities 
for pushing its work for the young women 
as well as the young men of the State. 
The amount invested in this sort of work 
will return to Kansas dividends of 100 
per cent. every year in the better equip- 
ment for their life’s work of the State’s 
future housewives and housekeepers. 





CIVIL SERVICE VS. SEX. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

You have noticed that Miss Maud Stahl- 
naker, after successfully passing a ‘‘severe 
Civil Service examination,” was not ac- 
cepted on account of her sex. It is too 
late in the day to say anything about the 
absurdity of sex disability. The arguments 
for it are so ancient that even replies have 
become stale. 

But the fact remains that ‘Civil Service 
Reform” is a dead letter. That is the 
Point to be impressed on the public mind. 
All the compliments which have been 
lavished on the retiring President, for his 
avowed approval of what he was pleased 
to term “Civil Service Reform,” are mis- 
applied. People have believed that brains 
and ability were every day more and more 
entering into the material used in making 
clerks, and that the day was dawning 





when fitness and intelligence would secure 


positions, and consequentlyjthe business 
of the nation would be better accom- 
plished. 

But here is a man who does not believe 
this sort of thing, and has the courage to 
say so. It is impossible to suppose that 
the adjutant-general is the fossilized 
chestnut which the papers suggest. He 
simply doesn’t believe in Civil Service 
Reform and says so. The only capable 
candidate was a woman. The position 
sought was that of ‘‘translator of modern 
languages,”’ and of course the question of 
sex could not have entered into availabil- 
ity, as it might had the position been that 
of hod-carrier. Moreover, if what the 
adjutant’s sex say of our volubility be 
true, then a woman, other things being 
equal, could fill it better; and as what men 
say of us must be true, then Miss Stahl- 
naker was more than eligible. Hence it 
all resolves itself into the question, ‘Is 
Civil Service Reform a farce or is it not?” 

FRANCES H. Howarp. 
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TO KEEP THE POT A-BOILING. 


I must premise that the subjoined was 
my contribution to ‘*The Suffrage Cook 
Book,’’ published a few years ago in Bos- 
ton. . 

It was for some reason delayed, and was 
returned to me by the publisher, with 
‘*Too late’? endorsed on it. Finding it 
recently in an unused desk, I drew it out, 
and, looking it over, determined to 
retouch it, and see if the JouRNAL could 
find a place for it. 

The title, ‘*To Keep the Pot a-Boiling,”’ 
bore to the Cook Book about the same 
relation as Izaak Walton’s well-known 
‘*First Catch your Fish’’ bore to his essays 
on the angler’s art. To cook needs mate- 
rial, and to provide material needs money, 
and how to provide money, or, in other 
words, ‘‘to keep one’s pot a-boiling,”’ it 
will be my effort in the following to point 
out. 

I have only one recipe to give; one that 
I have seen tried, and tried successfully, 
by women. 

In the present era, which some are 
pleased to call the Woman’s Era, women 
largely outnumber men, and cannot longer 
look to them for support, but must keep 
their own pot a-boiling. 
them naturally asking for business educa- 
tion, and looking for opportunity. The 
business I would suggest seems td me of 
special suitability. It is the real estate 
business, or the buying and selling of 
real estate. If well managed, it is re- 
munerative with a minimum of work. It 
requires a clear head, good common sense 
and a careful study of the laws and habits 
and eccentricities of real estate. 

One needs to know the formula of real 
estate transactions, to understand the 
needed legal papers; the agreement, the 
search, the deed, the bond and mort- 
gage; the legal rights of the seller, and 
the legal rights of the buyer; to be quite 
at home as to the deposit to secure the 
sale; the fees to the broker, the certified 
check, etc. 

These may seem at first sight complex 
and difficult, but they are really no 
more so than the numberless intricacies 
of household management. You can get 
much of this information from any good 
broker or business man, and a friendly 
lawyer will tell you what else you need to 
know. 

Almost every growing town has its 
real estate brokers, one or more. Advise 
with these as to what piece of land you 
can buy at a low price, with a view of 
dividing up and selling in smaller lots at 
an advance. With a prospect of two com- 
missions, one for selling to you, and one 
for selling for you, later on, you will be a 
desirable customer, and will receive atten- 
tion accordingly. It is well also to con- 
sult with the town surveyor. He knows 
the topography of your town, and can 
give you good points. I recall mine with 
much gratitude. 

In most of our smaller towns may be 
found a parcel of unimproved land, of 
healthy position and good neighborhood, 
which has been left behind in the march 
of progress, and which may be bought 
for a price under its real value, simply 
because of its having been passed by. 
Suppose you have become the owner of 
such a plot, meaning to dispose of it by 
and by in building lots, or in other words 
to sell by the foot what you have bought 


Thus we find |- 





STATE OF On10, CITY OF 
Lucas County, 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
OnE HunpRED DOLLARS for each and 
every case of CATARRH that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH 
CURE. FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 


A. D. 1886. 
‘ana, A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 


-Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. CoengEy & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


SeLEne, } 58. 














by the acre. You bought at wholesale, 
you intend selling at a retail price. 

Your first effort will be to make your 
property attractive to the eye of the looked- 
for purchaser, to enhance its original 
attractiveness. Take off rocks and stones. 
Grade its surface, more or less, levelling 
and filling up. Remove every unsightly 
thing, possibly sodding some portions. 
If there are trees, trim off broken and 
distorted branches, and cut out the poorer 
ones. Make on the roadside walks for 
foot passengers, but above all plant shade 
trees along the sidewalks. 

When you have done what a woman’s 
taste suggests to make your purchase 
pleasing and sightly, put it in the hands 
of each good broker in your town, and 
wait patiently for purchasers. They will 
soon come if you have done your work 
well, and the times are fairly good. 

To sell in portions, gives you, as it 
were, a retail price, quite an advance over 
the wholesale rate at which you bought. 
Beside the profits in a financial way, you 
will feel that you are a public benefactor, 
in making of a rough bit a pleasant neigh- 
borhood; giving increase of work to 
skilled and unskilled labor, and offering 
to women an example and encouragement 
to do likewise. 

One young broker tells me that ‘‘ladies 
have better judgment in real estate than 
men.’’ The truth probably is that women, 
not having so much confidence as men 
(and quite naturally) in their business 
ability, are more careful in buying land. 
‘Well bought is half sold” is a wise and 
well-known saying, and we commend it 
to the attention of women who mean to 
deal in real estate. CO. CO H. 

East Orange, N. J. 

P.S. Don’t depend too much on the 
broker, or upon friends. It is your busi- 
ness. You must concentrate your mind 
upon it, and make yourself a business 
woman if you would succeed. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW BOBBY WENT TO THE GROCERY. 

Bobby had started down town with a 
grocery list; and it was the first time he 
had gone alone, so he felt very proud and 
happy over it. But by and by he stepped 
under a lamp-post to rest. 

“Tt’s purty hard work to walk all alone 
to the grocery-man’s,’’ he thought. Just 
then a girl came by, and stopped to mail 
a letter in the iron box on the lamp-post. 

Bobby watched her with much interest. 

‘*‘Where does it go to?’’ he asked. 

“The letter?’ answered the girl, ‘Oh, 
down to the post-office. Didn’t you ever 
see a post-office box before?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Bobby. ‘“’Cause 
we’ve just moved here from the country.” 

Then, as the girl went on, Bobby stood 
still, looking at the box. 

“TI wonder if it wouldn’t take my gro- 
cery list down,” he thought. ‘’Cause, if 
it’s smart enough to take letters, I should 
think it would be able to take a grocery 
list.” 

So he tucked his paper in, and sat down 
to see what would happen, though his 
conscience pricked him a little. 

“My mother might not like it,’’ he 
thought. ‘I wish I had thought to tell 
her about it first.” 

Presently, a man dressed in gray drove 
up, and, jumping out of his buggy, un- 
locked the box, and took out the letters. 

Bobby stood up on tiptoe, and tried to 
see in. 

“I thought,”’ he explained to the man, 
‘maybe I’d have some groceries there. 
I put a list in.”’ 

“No,” said the man, laughing, ‘this 
doesn’t deliver groceries. But you climb 
in, and I'll take you down to the grocery. 
Here’s your list.”’ 

The grocery-man let Bobby drive back 
with him; and, when Bobby saw his 
mother looking anxiously out of the door, 
he at once began to explain. 

“I tried to ex—ex-peppermint with a 
box, mother,’ he said. ‘But I was sorry; 
though it was a tormentous long ways to 
the grocery-man’s, and, if they hadn't let 
me ride, I don’t know how I’d managed. 





But I won’t do it again, mother, truly.” 
“No, Bobby,”’ said his mother, ‘‘experi 
ments don’t always turn out right; and 
it’s better to go along the way your mother 
expects you.”’ 
**Yes, that's so,’’ said Bobby. 
forget that.’’— Outlook. 


“T won't 


HUMOROUS. 


There was a capital ‘“‘bull’’ at a recent 
meeting of the London School Board. The 
report of a committee was being discussed 
by the full board. ‘The committee,’’ said 
one member, “hadn’t a leg to stand upon; 
and now the board are asked to follow in 
their footsteps!’—Household Words. 


A story is going the rounds which will 
amuse Dr. Lyman Abbott The president 
of the senior class in a Western college 
took the prize in a recent State oratorical 
contest. It was afterwards found that he 
had taken his oration almost bodily from 
one of Dr .Abbott’s sermons. The judges 
had marked his effort low on thought and 
composition, but he had taken the prize, 
because of his excellent delivery.—Con- 
greg ationalist. 

**Yes,”’ said the inventor’s wife, ‘my 
husband has nearly completed his flying 
machine. He says that he has gotten to 
the end of the problem at last. He is glad 
of it, too, for he was getting tired of it.”’ 

‘*And do you think it will fly?” 

‘“N—no; but it will make a splendid 
playhouse for the children in summer.” — 
Washington Star. 


Rob and Arthur were looking at a 
picture in a Sunday school paper, which 
showed two South Sea Islanders rubbing 
noses, after the cordial manner of these 
natives when meeting a friend. ‘What 
are they doing?’’ asked Rob. Arthur, 
who had heard something about the cus- 
tom, quickly replied, ‘Oh, just scraping 
acquaintance.,”’ 

A boy brought up in a remote region of 
Scotland had occasion to accompany his 
father to a village near which a railroad 
passes. The morning after his arrival he 
saw a train go by. For a moment he 
remained staring at it with astonishment; 
and then, running into the house, he said: 
‘Fayther, fayther, coome oot! There’sa 
smiddy ran off wi’ a row of houses, and 
it’s awa’ doon by the back o’ the town!”’ 











“THE OVERLAND LIMITED” 


Is the name of the fastest and finest train 
in the West. Jt runs on time, every day 
in the week, via the UNION PaciFic to 
Utah and California. 

Through Sleepers and Diners; Buffet 
Smoking and Library Cars. 

Send for advertising matter. 

R. TENBROECK, General Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA is known to be 
an honest medicine, and it actually cures 
when all others fail. Take it now. 


MATZOON. 


TRADE 

















Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s [Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 


THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 


Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. A gurely vegetable and pos- 
tively harmless compound. Endorsed by jeading 
phyeiciane. Two or three packages do it. 

rice, 50 quate per pocegs or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, asopet . The alley Company, Coop- 
erstown, / 








MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% sth Ave., N.Y. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Journat Office, 
Boston, Mass. 
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LEE and SHEPARD'S 
BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS. 


Country Clouds and Sunshine. 

By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,’’ “What they Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth. Illustrated with nearl 
half-tones from photographs by the author. 
design in gold and color, boxed, $2.50. 


Protestantism. 

A Study in the Direction of Religious, Truth and 
Christian Unity. By Epwarp P. Usner, A. M., 
LL. B. Cloth, $1.50. 

The History of the Hutchinson Family. 

By lous WALLACE HUTCHINSON (Tribe of Jesse). 

dited by Charles E. Mann, with an introduction 
by Frederick Douglass Cloth; Illustrated; 2 vok 
umes; Crown 8vo. Price $5.00. 

_ A Manual for China Painters. 

Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Art of Painting China ano Glass with Mineral 
Colors. By MKS. N. DIR. MONA CHESL 
With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Maria Mitchell. 

Life and Correspondence. By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL. With portraits; Cloth, $2.00. 
The Columbian Prize Charades. 

By HERBERT INGALLS, author of “The Bos- 

ton Charades.” Cloth, $1.00. 
Thoughts for the Peopie. 

Illustrating Man’s Real Relation Physically, Polit- 
ically, Socially, and Religiously to the Universe of 
God; with Suggestions in Regard to the O 
and Prevention of Sickness, Suffering and 

mature Death. By REUBEN GREENE, M.D, 
The result of fifty-six years of practical observa- 
tion and experience. 272 pages; Cloth, $1.00. 

Gymnastics. 

A Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics 
Specially adapted to the Use of Teachers and 
Pupils in Public and Private Schools. Edited by 
W. A. STECHER, Secretary of the Committee 
on Physical Training of the North American 
Gymnastic Union and published under the auspices 
of that Association. Fully illustrated; Quarto 
Cloth; Price $3.00. 

The Footprints of the Patriots. 
Beneath Olid Rooftrees. 

By ABRAM ENGLISH BROWN, author of 
“History of Bedford,” etc. Cloth; Fully illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A_ Handbook of Graphology Being a Plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of Interpreting Charac- 
ter from Handwriting. By J. HARINGTON 
KEENE, ("Grapho,”) Illustrated with autograph 
Writing of famous persons. Oblong; ney Ay 
Cloth. Attractive cover design by Gunn. Price $2. 
What They Say in New England. 

A book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions. Col- 
lected by CLINTON JOHNSON, author of 
“The New England Country,” etc. Illustrated, 


$i 

By REV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
‘Spiritual Manifestations,” ‘‘Redeemer and Re 
deemed,” ‘Eden ‘Tableau,’ etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


Blind Leaders of the Blind. 

The Romance of a Blind Lowye . By JAMES R, 
COCKE, M. D., author of “Hypnotism,” ete. 
Cloth, with portrait of author, $1.50. 

All-over-the-World Library. Third Series. 

Four Young Explorers; or, Sight See- 

ing in the Tropics. 

By OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; Illustrated; Price 

1.25. 
War of 1812 Series. 
Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 

By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Cloth; Illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

The Hazlewood Stories. 


The Rosebud Club. 
By GRACE LE BARON. Cloth; Illustrated, 
75 cents. 
By Sophie May’s Sister. The Silver Gate Series. 
The Merry Five. 
By PENS SHIRLEY. Uniform with “Young 
aster Kirke.’’ Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 
New Volume in the Blue and the Gray—-On Land. 


On the Staff. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. Blueand gray cloth; Gold 
dies ; Illustrated; Price $1.50. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
»roper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
ts East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 


QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for toc. in 
stamps. 

GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 













CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 


friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded tothe patrons of HouSE AND 
Home contributing best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
to be awarded Address 
2018 Columbia Ave., 


House and Home, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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SUFFRAGE SONGS. 
‘¢ An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ ioc. 
** The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 
‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado. Me, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








THE KELLIHER BILL DEFEATED. 


A continued hearing on the bill of 
Representative Kelliher, providing for the 
abolition of the present Boston School 
Board and the substitution of a board to 
be appointed by the Mayor, was given on 
Feb. 18, by the Committee on Metropoli- 
tan Affairs. Mr. Blackwell introduced as 
remonstrants Mr. John B. Morrison, Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland, Mrs, Susan 8S, Fessen- 
den, president of the Massachusetts W. 
C. T. U., Mrs. Mary Howes, Mrs, Hulda 
Loomis, Mrs. Mary Hunt and Mrs. 
Eliza Trask Hill. A bill of Representa- 
tive Quirk providing for a school 
committee to consist of the Mayor and 
one representative from each ward was 
next considered; also one from Repre- 
sentative Emerson which provides for a 
board of one from each ward, but elected 
at large, was discussed. On Feb. 25 the 
committee reported against all three bills, 
concluding to let well enough alone. 





CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
DEFERRED. 

Massachusetts has added one more to 
her annual postponements of justice and 
fair play to the women of the Common- 
wealth. On Feb. 18,on the question of pass- 
ing to a third reading the joint resolve for 
a constitutional amendment striking out 
the word ‘‘male,”’ after a debate of an hour 
the bill was defeated by a vote, including 
21 pairs, of 74 in favor and 107 opposed, 
59 members not voting. On party lines 
the vote stood as follows: 


Yes No 
Repubiicans 72 Republicans . . 78 
Democrats. . . 2 Democrats o« @ 


74 107 

As usual, the Republicans were almost 
equally divided, standing 72 to 78; and 
the Democrats were almost a unit against, 
standing 2 to 29. 

The opening speech was made by Francis 
C. Lowell, chairman of the late ‘‘Man 
Suffrage Association,’ (which has never 
made a return of its campaign re- 
ceipts and expenditures, as required by 
law,) and the closing speech was made by 
T. F. Keenan, the introducer and cham- 
pion last year of a bill to license prostitu- 
tion. That such a man should vote against 
equal rights for women is natural. That 
any constituency in Massachusetts should 
return to the Legislature a man with such 
a record is itself an argument for woman 
suffrage. 

Among the Republicans who voted 
against the resolve were a number of suf- 
fragists who were misled by the sophistical 
plea of Mr. Lowell that the sham referen- 
dum of two years ago was too recent to 
make a real referendum advisable. 

H. B. B. 





PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


Woman suffrage is opposed in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature on the ground that 
‘twomen do not want to vote.” Now, the 
only way in which the willingness of 
women to vote can be ascertained is by 
giving them an opportunity of voting on 
a question of national interest. The only 
election in which a majority of the men 
of the State usually vote is in the appoint- 
ment of presidential electors. Fortunately, 
under the United States Constitution, the 
supreme law of the land, the method of 
this appointment is in the hands of every 
State Legislature. ‘Each State shall ap- 
point, in such manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors 
equal to the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in Congress.”’ 

A bill is now before the committee on 
election laws to enable the female citizens 
of Massachusetts to vote on the same 
terms as male citizens in the presidential 
election of 1900. This will be a fair test, 
and suffragists will cheerfully abide the 
result. H. B. B. 

_—_— Ooo 


SUFFRAGE AN INDIVIDUAL RIGHT. 

The Boston Daily Globe, on the 25th 
inst., had the following sensible editorial: 

WOULD NOT BE COMPELLED TO VOTE. 

Under the operation of the measures 
which the not-to-be-daunted friends of 
equal suffrage seek to incorporate into 
Massachusetts law, no woman would be 
compelled to vote. 

The remonstrant who has conscientious 
scruples against going to the polls and 
marking a ballot might stay at home elec- 
tion day in as perfect security under equal 





suffrage as she does now. The real: dis- 


tinction between the present régime and 
an equal suffrage régime is that under 
the latter the women of the Bay State 
who really desire to vote—and they are 
legion—would be given opportunity so 
to do. 

It is one thing for a woman to declare 
that she does not wish tu vote. It is 
something very different, and something 
in the line of an infringement of the rights 
of others, for a woman to declare that, 
because she does not wish to vote, no 
other woman in the Commonwealth 
ought to be accorded the suffrage, how- 
ever strongly she may desire it. 

The Globe, in the above brief, salient 
sentences, dispels a lot of fog and non- 
sense. Suffrage, under a representative 
government, is the individual right of the 
citizen. It is not the privilege of a class. 
America knows no classes. If only one 
woman in the State wants to vote, she 
ought to be allowed to vote. Our govern- 
ment is an unjust government so long as 
it holds any citizen in political subjection. 

H. B. B. 
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CONCERNING NEVADA. 





The Nevada Legislature, by voting al- 
most simultaneously in favor of prize- 
fights and against woman suffrage, has 
brought upon itself a good deal of well- 
deserved sarcasm. The Chicago Tribune 
publishes a graphic picture representing 
Nevada, personified as a woman of rowdy- 
ish aspect, opening her gate with great 
cordiality to a party of villainous-looking 
carpet- baggers carrying boxing - gloves, 
while a good-looking woman, bearing a 
roll marked ‘Bill introducing woman suf- 
frage,’’ knocks at the door in vain. 
Above is written ‘‘Naturally,” and be- 
neath, “Nevada admits thugs, rowdies 
and prize-fighters, but denies woman’s 
suffrage.’ In a succinct editorial com- 
ment, the Tribune remarks that Nevada is 
just now too busy degrading men to think 
of elevating women. 

Even the Boston Journal, which is 
practically the organ of the element repre- 
sented by the late Man Suffrage Associa- 
tion (the proprietor of the Journal, Mr. 
Sohier, having been, with Mr. Charles R. 
Saunders, the chief pillar of that mis- 
guided association), came out with a witty 
cartoon embodying the same idea, thus 
making suffragists rub their eyes and ask 
if Saul also was among the prophets. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser had an ad- 
mirable editorial on the subject, and the 
N. Y. Mail and Express said, at the close 
of a long article on Nevada: 

On Tuesday last this same Legislature 
defeated the woman suffrage bill, which 
was designed primarily to foil just such 
vicious legislation as that which had al- 
ready been placed on the statute books; 
and whatever plea might be advanced 
against the wisdom of giving the franchise 
to women elsewhere, it could not hold in 
Nevada, where their votes were needed to 
advance the interests of the richest of the 
Western States. Unless all indications 
fail, the upholders and observers of law 
in Nevada are to witness, on and about 
March 17, a carnival of violence and a suc- 
cession of orgies that will be a disgrace to 
the Commonwealth and a rebuke to the 
law-making power. 

These are but a few of many press com- 
ments, all pointing in the same direction. 

A few years ago, Prof. E. D. Cope 
evolved from his moral consciousness, as 
the Scotch metaphysician evolved the 
camel, a really original objection to equal 
rights for women. This was, in substance, 
that woman suffrage would tend to the 
suppression of prize-fights; that the lack 
of prize-fights would tend to make Amer- 
ican manhood effeminate; and that there- 
fore woman suffrage would be detrimental 
to the best interests of the Republic. The 
Nevada legislators seem to be of the same 
opinion. A. G. BB. 





A LIVELY HEARING. 

The Massachusetts remonstrants have 
resumed the method which they discon- 
tinued some years ago, of bringing a num- 
ber of speakers to the legislative hearing, 
to protest against equal rights for women. 
Hence the hearing of Feb. 24 was much 
more lively and interesting than usual. 

There were three sets of petitions before 
the Committee on Election Laws, two 
from the Massachusetts W. S. A., asking 
for municipal and presidential suffrage, 
and one from the Massachusetts W. C. T. 
U., asking that women be allowed to vote 
on the license question. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mr. Henry 
B. Blackwell spoke in behalf of the meas- 
ures asked for by the Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and Mrs. S. S. Fessenden, Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt, Mrs. M. P. C. Billings, Mrs. 
Ruth B. Baker, and Mrs. Mary H. Stuck- 
enberg for the W. C. T. U. Mr. Thomas 
Russell, Mrs. J. Elliot Cabot, Mr. Frank 
Foxcroft, Miss Mary E. Dewey, Dr. Walter 
Channing, Mrs. A. M. George, Mr. A. 
Lawrence Lowell, and Miss Mary A. J. 
McIntyre spoke against all three bills. 
Miss Blackwell, at the close, replied in 
behalf both of the Suffrage Association 
and the W. C. T. U. Dr. Lorimer and 


Wm. Lloyd Garrison, who had been ex- | that is in them. A. 





pected to speak for the petitioners, and 
Rev. Reuen Thomas and Mr. Eben D. 
Draper, who had been expected to speak 
for the remonstrants, were absent. 

Although the Committee had before it 
a hundred and forty-four petitions for suf- 
frage, and no petition against it, the remon- 
strants were allowed the lion’s share of 
the time. This was treating them gener- 
ously; but no wise suffragist would have 
grudged them the time thus occupied. 
The oftener the so-called arguments 
against suffrage are brought out and held 
up to the light, the more apparent their 
flimsiness becomes. 

One really strong and damaging speech 
was made on the remonstrant side—dam- 
aging not to the general principle of wom- 
an suffrage, but to one of the three bills 
under discussion. With that single ex- 
ception, all the ‘‘anti’’ speeches were just 
what the suffragists might wish to see 
printed in full in all the newspapers—with 
the privilege of reply. Not that they 
were a bad statement of that side of the 
case, as such statements go, but that there 
really is no solid argument to be made on 
that side. l. 

To an intelligent suffragist, the whole, 
affair was extremely entertaining. The 
speeches of the remonstrants were a pro- 
cession of “Kilkenny arguments.”’ ‘They 
contradicted each other, when they did 
not, as often happened, contradict them- 
selves. Mr. Thomas Russell, in his open- 
ing address, said he and his friends held 
that the Committee had no right to listen 
to any arguments on the question. Then 
he proceeded to call seven speakers to 
argue before the Committee. Most of 
these speakers declared emphatically that 
the question was settled, and woman suf- 
frage was dead; and then intimated that 
they had felt compelled by a sense of 
duty to leave their other business, at 
considerable inconvenience, to come there 
and protest against suffrage; in other 
words, to settle something that had been 
conclusively settled, and to kill something 
that was already dead. 

Mr. Russell said that letting women vote 
on the license question “would bring pro- 
hibition in every city and town in the 
commonwealth, contrary to the will of the 
people.’”’ Miss Mary E. Dewey said the 
women would merely duplicate the vote 
of the men, and not change the result. 
Mrs. Cabot objected to suffrage on the 
ground that it would mean “official life’’ 
for women, but admitted that she herself 
held two important public offices, without 
injury to her family, and with benefit to 
her town. 

Miss Dewey said: ‘‘During the last fifty 
years, women’s influence has been growing 
stronger and stronger as women’s sphere 
has been enlarged;’’ yet she predicted 
that women would lose their influence if 
their sphere were enlarged any further. 
Dr. Walter Channing, on the other hand, 
declared that women’s influence was much 
stronger in their homes fifty years ago 
than now, and seemed to think that the 
changes made in the condition of women 
during the last half-century were mainly 
in the wrong direction. 

Mrs. A. M. George said women were 
overburdened already, and belonged to 
too many societies. She also said she was 
chairman of the Anti-Suffrage Association 
of Brookline. If women’s time is already 
overtaxed, why try to get them to spend 
time and labor in societies for the super- 
fluous purpose of killing a dead issue? 

A number of questions were asked by 
the Committee, especially by Messrs. Mer- 
riam of Framingham, Sanderson of Lynn, 
and Dickinson of Cambridge. They asked 
almost every woman who spoke on the 
remonstrant side whether she would vote 
for or against license if she had the right 
to vote. Every one answered that she 
would vote for license. 

Mr. Sanderson said to Mr. Russell: ‘‘You 
said that if women were allowed to vote 
on the license question, every town and 
city would go for no license, against the 
wish of the people. If the majority voted 
for it, how would it be against the wish of 
the people?” 

Mr. Russell answered, “I mean, against 
the wish of the voters.’”’ Then, seeing 
that this would not hold water either, he 
added, ‘‘I mean, against the wish of those 
who make and enforce the law.’’ Mr. 
Merriam asked: ‘‘Then you do not make 
it part of your remonstrance that degraded 
women would vote ?”” Mr. Russell did not 
answer this question. It has been one of 
the stock objections for years that bad 
women would vote more generally than 
good ones; yet it was either asserted or 
implied by almost every speaker in the 
negative that the women would generally 
vote for no license, and that this would 
be a calamity. 

The speeches were generally courteous, 
and the tone of the hearing was much 
more dignified than that of some debates 








on the question. It is to be hoped that 
the remonstrants hereafter will come up 
to the State House each year, as they used 
to do, and give their reasons for the faith 


Ss. B. 
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A RARE LIFE. 





We announced last week the decease, 
on the 3d inst., of Mrs. Elizabeth Pease 
Nichol, of Edinburgh, Scotland, in the 
first month of her 91st year. To American 
abolitionists who followed the leadership 
of Mr. Garrison and Mr. Phillips, the name 
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of Elizabeth Pease was as familiar and 
household, fifty years ago, as that of her 
eloquent co-worker and countryman, 
George Thompson, although she had 
never visited the United States, and was 
known to them only by her correspond- 
ence with the Liberator and some of the 
anti-slavery leaders, and by the glowing 
reports of those who had been so fortu- 
nate as to visit Great Britain and meet her 
face to face. Few of the actors in the 
stirring movements of those days now 
survive, but there are some still with us 
whose pulses quicken at the mention of 
her name, and not a few of the later gen- 
eration to whom it is not unfamiliar, so 
constant has been her identification with 
reform and philanthropic movements to 
the very close of her life; and as she was 
one of the earliest advocates in Great 
Britain of the complete enfranchisement 
of women, it is proper that the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL should give more than a passing 
mention of one of the noblest women who 
have ever lived in any time or in any land. 

Elizabeth Pease was born in Darlington, 
England, on the 5th of January, 1807, the 
only daughter of Joseph Pease, a prosper- 
ous woollen manufacturer, and his wife 
Elizabeth Beaumont, a woman who is said 
to have combined ‘‘a singularly sweet dis- 
position with uncommon intellectual ac- 
quirements and the Puritan-like simplicity 
of old-fashioned Quakerism.”’ Both her 
parents, indeed, were Quakers, but while 
Elizabeth inherited the best traits, and 
imbibed, as her whole life abundantly 
proved, the vital faith and principles of 
Quakerism, she had, to quote her own 
words, ‘‘a naturally high and almost un- 
tamable spirit.” Her only brother and 
her boy cousins were her chief playfellows, 
and she was ever ambitious to equal the 
boys in climbing, playing cricket, and in 
all sports requiring courage. She had a 
peculiar dread of being considered a cow- 
ard, and would sooner endure any degree 
of secret fear. When very young she was 
sent to a day-school for boys, and one of 
her instructors used to say that she was 
more trouble to manage than any boy in 
the school! After ten years of age her 
education was obtained in snatches, and 
between twelve and fourteen she was day- 
scholar for a year and a half in a boys’ 
seminary, where she stood well ‘and be- 
came a favorite with her teachers, but she 
constantly rebelled against the dictator- 
ship of one of the older boys. Next she 
was under the care of a governess. ‘‘Many 
a conversation had we,” she afterwards 
wrote, ‘‘on the usages of society (some of 
which have, from a child, appeared to me 
to be ridiculous and foolish), and on the 
preference given to boys over girls in the 
training of the mind and the development 
of the intellectual powers, in which my 
inborn propensity to kick out of the traces 
of established forms and customs received 
many a rebuke. I was a reformer from 
my cradle, ever held the doctrine of indi- 
vidual responsibility and individual free- 
dom as peculiarly dear, and ever refused 
allegiance to usages or institutions which 
struck at the foundation of this, to me, 
sacred principle, however hoary with age 
or hallowed by time.”’ 

The death of her mother in 1824 was a 
sad blow to her, and her health and spirits 
were so affected by it that not until ten 
years later did she rally and recover her 
wonted energy. She had taken some 


| little part in the movement for the aboli- 


tion of slavery in the West Indies, prior 











to 1834, and when that was succeeded by 
an apprenticeship system scarcely less in- 
iquitous, Joseph Pease (who had retired 
from business) joined with George Thomp- 
son and other abolitionists in demanding 
its overthrow. In this agitation, which 
attained success in 1838, Miss Pease took 
an active part, reorganizing the women’s 
anti-slavery committee in Darlington, and 
inspiring by an ‘Address to the Women 
of England,’’ which she penned, the re-for- 
mation of similar committees in other 
large towns and cities of the north of 
England. Through George Thompson's 
famous debates in Glasgow with Robert 
J. Breckenridge she also became deeply 
interested in the anti-slavery cause in 
America, and when he subsequently lec- 
tured in Darlington and urged the women 
to rouse themselves about it, “his fare- 
well words to me,”’ she wrote, ‘made a 
deep impression and laid a responsibility 
on me which I knew not how to discharge. 
‘Remember,’ said he, ‘it rests with you 
whether anything is done here by the 
women or not.’”’ She at once took up the 
matter, and as a result the women of 
England, after their triumph in the West 
India agitation, directed their sympathies 
and efforts to the cause of the American 
slaves. Presently she corresponded with 
Angelina Grimké, through whom she sent 
five guineas to Mr. Garrison as a practical 
expression of her sympathy. This was 
the beginning ofa friendship which lasted 
without break or shadow for more than 
forty years, until Mr. Garrison’s death in 
1879, and which had an important bear- 
ing on the successful maintenance of the 
American anti-slavery agitation, or that 
part of it known as the Garrisonian 
movement. 

Few at the present day realize how 
helpful to that movement was the moral 
and material support given year after 
year, for twenty years, by its English 
friends and allies, or what repeated efforts 
were made to destroy it by rousing sec- 
tarian prejudice and hostility towards Mr. 
Garrison, the mad-dog-cry against whom 
of “‘infidel’? was industriously bruited 
about Great Britain by clerical and other 
emissaries from America. No one was 
more prompt to meet and refute these 
calumnious charges, to strengthen the 
timid and rally the wavering, than Miss 
Pease, who showed at every step rare ‘‘sa- 
gacity, sound judgment, practical business 
talent, and unfailing grasp of principles. 
She was the Mrs. Chapman of the British 
agitation.’”’” She was not only indefati- 
gable with her pen, maintaining a large 
correspondence with friends all over the 
kingdom, but she gave generously of her 
means as well. 

In 1838, acting as her father’s secretary, 
she vigorously seconded his efforts to 
rouse public sentiment against the iniqui- 
ties connected with British rule in India 
under the administraticn of the East 
India Company, and thus came into per- 
sonal contact and correspondence with 
such men as Daniel O’Connell, Lord 
Brougham, Sir John Bowring, Richard 
Cobden, the venerable Thomas Clarkson, 
William Howitt, and many others, whose 
letters testified the admiration they enter- 
tained for her character, ability and devo- 
tion to the cause. George Thompson was 
the lecturer of the movement, and ren- 
dered it great service by his wonderful 
eloquence and his complete mastery of the 
history and facts of the question. It was 
hoped at one time that it might prove 4 
powerful auxiliary to the anti-slavery 
movement in this country, by encouraging 
the production of cotton in India at a price 
that would be ruinous to the American 
product, and so deprive slavery of its chief 
prop, but this hope was not fulfilled. 
Nevertheless, the agitation hastened an 
edict by the East India Company which 
practically freed ten or twelve millions of 
human beings from bondage. 

The summer of 1840 was memorable for 
the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention, 
which brought a host of American aboli- 
tionists to London and gave Miss Pease 
the personal acquaintance and _ lasting 
friendship and attachment of Wendell and 
Ann Phillips, Mr. Garrison, James and 
Lucretia Mott, Nathaniel Peabody Rogers, 
George Bradburn, Mary Grew, Sarah 
Pugh, Abby Kimber, Elizabeth Neall, Mrs. 
Stanton, and other delegates and friends 
from across the water. She rejoiced in the 
stand taken by Mr. Garrison and those of 
his associates who, fresh from vindicating 
the equal rights of women as members and 
officers of the American Anti-Slavery 50 
ciety, refused to take their seats as dele- 
gates in the London Convention, when the 
women who were their co-delegates were 
excluded on the ground of sex. The e2 
treaties, devices and blandishments of the 
managers of the convention to induce Mr. 
Garrison to recede from this decision 
utterly failed, and he was no more moved 
by the sweet and magnanimous urgency 
of Lucretia Mott that he should not debar 
himself from participation in the conve® 
tion which he had crossed the ocean 
attend, because she and her sister dele 
gates could not enter. His act lifted the 
“woman c«uestion’ at once into prom! 
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nence, giving it a status it had never be- 


fore had, and securing for it at one stroke 
the avowed sympathy and support of some 
of the best men and women in the king- 
dom, such as O’Connell, Bowring, William 
H. Ashurst, William and Mary Howitt, 
the Duchess of Sutherland, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, ard Lady Byron. Of the large 
group of Americans who were present in 
London that summer, we believe that but 
three are now living,—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Mrs. Elizabeth Neall Gay, 
and Mrs. Abby Southwick Stephenson. 

The agitation for the abolition of the 
Corn Laws was only one of the many 
moral, social and political questions in 
which Miss Pease took deep interest and 
part, along with her anti-slavery activities. 
Her sympathies went out to the oppressed 
of her own and of all lands, and the ex- 
pression of them towards Hungary and 
Italy brought her into acquaintance with 
Kossuth and Mazzini, the latter of whom, 
with his fine spiritual nature, recognized 
her as a kindred soul. In July, 1853, she 
was married to Professor John Pringle 
Nichol, of Glasgow University, the emi- 
nent astronomer, whose fine work on “‘The 
Architecture of the Heavens,’’ published 
in 1850, and whose lectures in this country, 
gave him an American as well as a Euro- 
pean reputation. A man of ‘eloquence, 
vivacity and grace,’’ he sympathized fully 
with the philanthropic interests of his 
wife, and the brief years of their married 
life at Glasgow University were full of 
happiness. Prof. Nichol died, prema- 
turely, in 1859, and in the following sum- 
mer his widow moved to Edinburgh and 
took up her residence at Huntly Lodge, a 
pleasant villa in the suburbs of the city, 
commanding a fine view of the Pentland 
Hills. There for the last thirty-seven 
years she has lived, devoting herself as 
actively as before to good works, and ex- 
tending a helping hand to a score of pro- 
gressive movements, of which we name 
only a fraction when we mention the edu- 
cation of the freedmen, the medical edu- 
cation of women, woman suffrage, Mrs. 
Butler’s agitation against the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, anti-vivisection and Home 
Rule for Ireland. She was especially fond 
of animals, and there was always a pet dog 
to receive her loving care while living, and 
an honored grave, with headstone and 
epitaph, in her garden after death. She 
erected two drinking fountains for horses 
and dogs in Edinburgh. No citizen of 
that beautiful Scottish capital was more 
honored and revered than she, though 
none more shunned conspicuity. When, 
after the abolition of slavery, she had the 
joy of welcoming Mr. Garrison, whom she 
had not seen for twenty-one years, to 
Huntly Lodge, a word of suggestion from 
her to the Lord Provost led to the prompt 
conferring, with due ceremony, of the 
freedom of the city upon her guest. 

During the past ten years of her life 
Mrs. Nichol was afflicted with total blind- 
ness, but not even this, coupled with 
extreme age, diminished her interest and 
part in the world’s affairs. Local as well 
as national, foreign no less than domestic, 
questions continued to engross’ her 
thoughts, and any one who conversed 
with her after breakfast quickly found 
that she was already familiar with the 
morning’s news from all over the world. 
Parliamentary speeches of columns in 
length, magazine articles, reports of so- 
cieties, recent books, were all absorbed 
by her, and she still carried on a consider- 
able correspondence with friends on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and now and then 
‘“jogged”’ a town official or a member of 
Parliament on some public measure which 
she had at heart. An American friend 
who called on her last summer was aston- 
ished at her familiarity with the Venezu- 
elan embroglio between Great Britain and 
the United States, and with the silver ques- 
tion; and a letter dictated by her last Octo- 
ber shows unabated grasp and undimmed 
intellect. No murmur of complaint or 
repining over her deprivation of sight 
was ever heard, but to the day of her 
death she was unceasingly thoughtful of 
others. Her infinite patience, sweetness 
and serenity were natural expressions of 
that unfaltering trust in the ‘eternal 
goodness’ which possessed her through 
life and was unshaken by repeated be- 
reavements which came to her in the 
death, during the last few years of her 
Own helplessness, of those nearest and 
dearest to her. It was fitting that the 
end should come peacefully and painlessly 
to her at last, that she should quietly fall 
asleep, to waken to the new life to which 
her old comrades and friends have now 
welcomed her, and where her sight is 
restored in perfect fullness. 

We cannot better close this inadequate 
and imperfect notice than by quoting the 
sonnet which Mr. Garrison addressed to 
Elizabeth Pease more than fifty years ago: 


“A native dignity and gentile mien; 
An intellect expansive, clear ani strong; 
A spirit that can tolerate no wrong; 
A heart as large as ever yet was seen; 
A soul in eve ry exigence serene, 
In which all virtuous excellencies throng; 
These, best of women! all to thee belong ; 
What more of Royalty has England’s Queen? 
hy being is absorbed in doing good, 





As was thy Lord’s, to all the human race; 
With courage, faith, hope, charity endued, 
All ey of wretchedness thou dost em- 
brac 
Still be red work of light and love pursued, 
And thy career shall angels joy to trace.’ 


F, J. G. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, FER. 25, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The new charter was presented in the 
Legislature on Monday. The accompany- 
ing bills were not all introduced, and de- 
bates on the various clauses can hardly 
be expected until next week. The Clubs 
and Leagues of this city, Brooklyn, and 
the other portions of the Greater New 
York, are sending petitions to the Legis- 
lature asking for amendments to the 
charter in the interests of women. 

The police matrons are actively labor- 
ing to secure an increase of salary and 
improved conditions. They ask to be 
placed on ‘‘the uniformed force,’’ so that 
they may receive all the advantages now 
enjoyed by policemen. Two weeks ago 
something was said of the inequality of 
salaries. A few words more to explain 
existing conditions may be of interest. 
The doormen receive $1,000 per annum, 
the matrons of this city $720, the matrons 
of Brooklyn $800 a year. There are three 
doormen at each station, so that their 
turns of duty are only eight hours each, 
while the matrons serve alternately ten 
and fourteen hours. At the end of twenty 
years’ service, a doorman receives a pen- 
sion of $500, while the matron has no 
pension whatever. All fines imposed for 
delinquency, absence, or for any other 
cause, go to swell the pension fund for 
men; thus far the matrons have shown 
such good records that they have not been 
obliged to pay any fines, but whenever 
there are any, every dollar thus mulcted 
will go to pay pensions, no portion of 
which they will ever enjoy. The duties 
of the matrons are exceedingly arduous, 
their lives are sometimes in danger from 
violent or drunken women, their sym- 
pathies are constantly appealed to, and 
their slender resources are often en- 
croached upon by the need of buying 
absolutely necessary comforts for the poor 
women in their charge. They are an ex- 
cellent and exemplary class of women, 
who deserve the small advance they ask, 
that of being placed on an equality with 
doormen in the matters of salaries and 
pensions. 

Assembly bill No. 39, introduced by Mr. 
O. L. Forrester, of Brooklyn, was the sub- 
ject of a remarkable debate in committee. 
This is the act which provides that, after 
the first of August next, every married 
teacher in the public schools of the State 
shall lose her position. Called upon to 
explain his bill, Mr. Forrester made an 
outrageous attack on the characters of 
the married women who are teaching in 
Brooklyn, uttering insinuations which 
involved not only the teachers but the 
public officials. 
storm of indignation, and it is highly 
probable that the bill will be killed in the 
committee. He has already been severely 
rebuked by his constituents. 

Another cruelty has recently been in- 
flicted on a deserving class of women in 
our sister city.. For many years the sta- 
tion agents at the various stations on the 
Long Island Railroad have been women. 
They have shown themselves entirely 
capable, and their smiling faces were 
pleasantly familiar to many commuters. 
Now these excellent employees are sud- 
denly told that at the end of thirty days 
they must go. Thus, for no fault, these 
excellent women will be thrown out of 
work after years of service. As they are 
not voters, and have no political ‘‘pull,’’ 
they can only suffer in silence. 

The other day on Fourteenth Street, I 
saw a sad sight: a woman carrying an 
advertisement banner. We are accus- 
tomed to seeing men ‘‘sandwiches,”’ bear- 
ing on back and front signs of cheap eating- 
houses, or perchance of manicurist or hair 
dresser, but never before has our city 
witnessed such a spectacle as this. The 
woman was tall, had a good face, and was 
respectably dressed; the banner she car- 
ried was quite high, and though she 
clasped it with both hands, the weight 
was evidently painful. People stared at 
her, and she seemed to feel keenly the 
humiliation of her position. But when 
women are underpaid, turned out of some 
avocations, and excluded from others, 
they are driven to such shifts as this. 

Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, president of the 
Queens County Political Equality Club, has 
been recently speaking in her own county 
and Suffolk, the other Long Island county. 
She has formed several clubs, and reports 
the State ‘tripe for work.” 

A visit to the office of Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt,. last week, showed a scene of 
activity. Mrs. Catt and Miss Hay were 
bending over a map, arranging a route for 
a lecture trip, while a clerk was busily 
type-writing letters. The organization 
work for next season is evidently being 
pushed with vigor. 

The regular monthly meeting of our 


His remarks aroused a’ 





League will be held on Thursday evening, 
March 4, at 4 Lexington Avenue. Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson, it is hoped, 
will be the speaker of the evening. Mrs. 
Ida Trafford Bell will read a monologue. 
An opportunity will be given to sign the 
petition to the Legislature for amend- 
ments to the charter. All friends are 
invited. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
210 Central Park, South. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


ELIZABETH LORING ANDREW. 

. The untimely death of the eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Governor Andrew, follow- 
ing so closely that of her brother, Hon. 
John Forrester Andrew, is an affliction 
not only to her stricken family, but to our 
whole community, which regarded her 
with true affection and respect. 

Miss Andrew was so modest and retir- 
ing that her numerous accomplishments 
and the extent of her wide reading were 
perhaps only known to those who came 
very near to her, but every one recognized 
the large humanity and sympathy which 
endeared her to her townspeople and 
friends, and she will long be mourned and 
missed in Hingham. 

She took the deepest interest in all 
questions which concern the race, and 
always threw herself heartily into what- 
ever she deemed best for the relief of the 
poor and suffering. She labored much in 
Boston among the poor foreigners, and 
her mastery of three European languages 
gave her the power to understand the 
pitiful tales of the emigrants, and to con- 
vey to them her sympathy in a tongue 
they could comprehend. She concerned 
herself especially with the welfare of the 
North End Italians, among whom she was 
a familiar figure, and had for them a gen- 
uine attachment. 

She read and thought a great deal upon 
the labor question and Socialism, and was 
an advocate of suffrage for women. No 
topic of large importance left her un- 
moved, and always there came from her 
the flash of enthusiasm for every move- 
ment which promised to help the cause of 
humanity. The inheritance of indepen- 
dence in thought and action and of gener- 
ous championship for the oppressed was 
in her blood, and no conventionality was 
her tyrant. 

This gallant, morally courageous soul 
was embodied in the gentlest of feminine 
personalities. Miss Andrew shrank from 
publicity, concealed her attainments, and 
never made claims of any kind for herself. 
Her quiet, cordial manner had the high- 
bred charm of unaffected simplicity and 
frankness. To do a kindness was her 
delight, and to protect those who needed 
help, her constant impulse. 

She was indifferent to general society, 
but had a keen sense of humor, and a 
quick appreciation of ability and origin- 
ality wherever she found them, and her 
sympathetic understanding and playful 
shrewdness endeared her to the men and 
women who knew how to value her unique 
and delicate personality. The combina- 
tion in her of womanly shyness with dar- 
ing opinions often running entirely counter 
to the general mode of thinking around 
her, rendered her peculiarly interesting, 
while her hearty and generous impulses 
made her beloved by the many friends 
who warmly valued her high qualities of 
mind and nature. 

Like all her family, Miss Andrew was 
strongly attached to Hingham, and this 
community, as well as the larger one in 
which she was so widely known, is the 
poorer for the loss of one whom it so truly 
respected and valued. The profoundest 
sympathy is expressed for her bereaved 
family overwhelmed by this fresh sorrow. 

M. C. R. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rev. Sara L. Stoner, of Milford, O., 
recently delivered an address at the in- 
stallation of officers of the Knights of 
Pythias in that place. Mrs. Stoner is an 
ordained minister of the Universalist 
church, and has two regular appointments. 
She is a woman of practical ideas, and is 
highly esteemed by the people whom she 
serves. She never loses an opportunity 
to advance the reforms of the day. 





The women are again moving in the 
State of Illinois in the interest of equality 
before the law. God bless them and God 
speed them in their righteous quest! The 
shame is that it is left for the women to 
lead. Let the men inaugurate the move- 
ment that will make for justice. This 
cause has lost its newness. It has had to 
pay full price for the crudities and ex- 
travagances that gather around every 
reform, but at the core the demand is a 
righteous one, and it must be heard, and 
ultimately it must triumph. Let no one 
lose heart and let no one delay any legiti- 
mate effort. Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
and Idaho have fully enfranchised their 


women. ‘‘Eastward the star of (this) 
empire takes its way.’’—Chicago New 
Unity. 














FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH" 
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fA SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH? 


Morse Bros. Pi-ops.Canton,Mass.,.USA, 








Contemplat- 


Any One ing a tripto 





Texas, 

llexico, 

New [lexico, 

Arizona, 

Japan, 

China, 

Australia, 

Hawaiian Islands, 
or Round the World 


concerning the famous 
palatial hotel on wheels. 
week, 


pone ST TING. E. 





CALIFORNIA 


Ask for information ¢+ Sunset Limited, »? the fastest and finest 


Runs between New Orleans and San Francisco twice each 


Personally Conducted Tourist Excursion for California every week. 
——_- 99% 


E. E. CURRIER, New —e Agent, No. 9 State Street, Boston. 
.. ¢ hae M., + } Re. B49 Srectoee, | NEW YORK. 


Will find it to their advantage to 
avail themselves of the superior 
facilities offered by the lines of the 


outhern sk 
acific “~ 
Company 


train in the world. A 




















MURRAY SCHOOL — AMUSEMENTS. ar 
ve cme Theatre. 
ORATORY & ACTING). <2"... eaere. 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal, 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 











School opened Monday, October 5th, for 
application, etc. 

Classes began October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M. 


Private or eveni 
> lessons if seein e 


Call or send for Prospectus. 


J. B. BATCHELDER, 


564 Washington Street, 
JEFFERSON BUILDING, 


ROO! 27, BOSTON, lass. 








Rich Alaska Seal Sacques to order $190 up- 
wards. Capes and Collarettes. Latest styles. 
Repairing first class. Workmanship guaran- 
teed. See our goods before ordering elsewhere. 





HEALTH! REST! COMFORT! 





The Jackson Sanatorium, 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y. 


Established in 1858. Most beautiful and commodi- 
ous Fire Proof Building in the world, used as a 
Health Institution. All forms of Hydro-therapeu- 
tics, massage, rest cure, electricity administered by 
skilled attendants. A staff of regular physicians of 
large experience; accommodations and service of 
highest ro Superior cuisine directed by Emma 
Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. Do 
not fail to write for illustrated poetatace and terms 
if seeking health or rest. Address 
J. Arthur Jackson, M. = Secretary, 
Box 1g0! 





421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY, MARCH 1. FOR ONE WEEK 
ONLY. 


Mignon. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday Mats. at 2 


Prices—Monday evening and Wednesday Matinee 
all seats in house reserved at ag cts. each. All other 
performances 25 and gocents, according to location. 


Rew DOIN SQUARE THEATRE 


Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. 





Beginning Monday, March 1—Ohe Week Only, 
Mr. Charles In a Magnificent 


Production of 
BARRON ° _ ROSEDALE. 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 





A Pair of Gila Monsters, 


Handsomest and Most Venomous 
Reptiles, First Ever Seen in Boston. 


THE 
In the Exhibition Den tite week, 
the GIANT LIO 


10 0 WALLACE, 


Most Magnificent / Collection of Trained Animals 
Exhibited. 


FEEDING p ‘oo } At4 gna 
CARNIVORA 10:30 P, 


iN, | CHIQUITA, 
THE 

STREETS OF YEDDO. 
JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 


Admission Partie TS.. 
to Everything, CHILDREN. 


Open from te A. fl. to um P.M. 


can Cuban 
Atom. 
FOUR 

LOWER 
HALLS 














GLOV ES 


For All Occasions 
—_— AT— 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place. 


She has a very attractive as- 
sortment of Gloves, and would 
be very pleased if you would 
examine them. 

There is no more acceptable 
present than gloves. 





The Yeilow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntrHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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THE BASKET. 





BY IRENE ACKERMAN. 





The basket was made of willow work, 
Made rough but very strong, 

With a top to hide what was put inside 
And a handle to take it along. 

A man came by the market place, 
He was a good man and true, 

He bought the basket, and, filling it up, 
Said, “I’ve put all I could in you.” 


It was only a basket of medium size 
But it carried that man so high, 
After twas left at a widow’s door, 
That it bore him above the sky, 
Up and up to heaven’s bright gate 
Which the angel opened wide; 
And the basket he filled for the hungry poor 
Landed him safe inside. 
New York City. 


IMPULSE. 








A hollow on the verge of May, 
Thick strewn with drifts of leaves. Be- 
neath 
The densest drift a thrusting sheath 
Of sharp green, striving toward the day. 
I mused—‘‘So dull Obstruction sets 
A bar to even violets, 
When these would go their nobler way!”’ 


My feet again, some days gone by, 
The self-same spot sought idly. There, 
Obstruction foiled, the adorning air 
Caressed a blossom woven of sky 
And dew, whose misty petals blue, 
With bliss of being thrilled a-through, 
Dilated like a timorous eye. 


Reck well this rede, my soul! The good 
The blossom craved was near, tho’ hid. 
Fret not that thou must doubt, but rid 

Thy sky-path of obstruction strewed 
By winds of folly. Then do thou 
The Godward impulse room allow 

To reach its perfect air and food. 





oe 


BENEDICAM DOMINO. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
Thank God for Life! 
4 always, 
Hands may be heavy laden, heart care full, 
Unwelcome nights follow unwelcome days, 
And dreams divine end in awakening dull; 
Still it is life, and life is cause for praise ; 
This ache, this restlessness, this quickening 
sting, 

Prove me no torpid and inanimate thing, 
Prove me of Him who is of life the spring; 

I am alive—and that is beautiful. 


Life is not sweet 


Thank God for Love; though love may hurt 
and wound, 

Though set with sharpest thorns its rose 
may be; 

Roses are not of winter, all attuned 

Must be the earth, filled with soft air and 
free, 

And warm, ere dawns the rose upon its tree. 

Fresh currents through my frozen pulses 
run, 

My heart has tasted summer, tasted sun; 

And I must thank thee, Lord, although not 
one 

Of all the many roses blooms for me. 


Thank God for Death! 
dreary name; 

We wrong with mournful flowers her pure, 
still brow, 

We heap her with reproaches and with 
blame; 

Her sweetness and her fitness disallow, 

Questioning bitterly the why and how; 

But calmly ’mid our clamor and surmise 

She touches each in turn, and each grows 
wise, 

Taught by the light in her mysterious eyes, 

I shall be glad, and I am thankful now! 


Bright thing with 





“TRUTH.” 

‘‘He told me all about the affair, and he 
said the version of it I have given you 
was the truth, whether it was believed or 
not,’”’ said Mr. Snow, the wealthy manu- 
facturer, to the guest with whom he was 
conversing. - 

“Truth dwells at the bottom of a well,” 
replied the young man addressed, laugh- 
ing heartily. 

Four-year-old Marion Snow, sitting on 
her papa’s knee, opened her blue eyes at 
this remark, and at once there came 
before her childish mind a picture of the 
dark, deep well, with its mossy curb, its 
dripping bucket, and its long, high sweep 
clearing the summer air in the cool, shady, 
grassy yard of her grandfather’s farm- 
house away up among the New Hampshire 
hills. 

She treasured the picture,often pondered 
over it, wondering what “Truth” was like. 
and if she should ever succeed in getting 
a sight of her. 

When, a few months later, an invitation 
to her cousin Eliza’s wedding came from 
the country homestead to the city man- 
sion, Marion clasped her tiny hands in 
delight, exclaiming: 

“Oh, now I can look for Truth! What 
a pity it will be if she gets out of the well 
before we get there!”’ 

It was late on the June evening pre- 
ceding the wedding day when the lum- 
bering stage-coach set them down at the 
homestead. Marion was too sleepy to 
think of Truth that night, but the next 
morning she was early awake, and, slip- 
ping out of bed and peeping from the 





vine-shaded casement, she spied the old 
well, and, following a childish impulse, 
she resolved to ascertain at once whether 
Truth was concealed in its mysterious 
depths. 

Her little bare feet carried her silently 
down the winding stairs, through the big 
parlor where the presents were displayed 
and everything was ready for the wed- 
ding, and out upon the back stoop. 

“I am going to look for Truth,’’ she 
called sweetly to her grandmother, who 
was busy in the dairy, and like a bird she 
flitted in her long white nightgown across 
the yard, climbed upon the well-curb, 
leaned over, and seeing her own charm- 
ing reflection in the crystal depths, she 
shouted joyfully: 

“Oh, I see her, I see Truth! She is 
ever so far down. Won’t she come up to 
the wedding?’’ Then losing her balance, 
over she went into the well. 

By a singular providence she went 
down feet first, and grasping a strong 
rope by which a pail of cream was sus- 
pended, she kept her head above water 
until she was drawn up to the arms of her 
agonized parents. 

The accident so affrighted and excited 
the whole family that throughout the day 
nothing went on quite as it had been 
arranged, 

In looking over the presents after the 
guests had departed, the bride missed a 
string of heavy gold beads, an heirloom 
in the family; they had been given her 
by a great aunt. 

Marion, hearing the talk about them, 
piped up, ‘Oh, let me tell you where they 
are. I had them on when I fell into the 
well, and now Truth has them,”’ 

“That is impossible,’ they all said. 
“That is just a chimera of the dear child’s 
over-excited brain.” 

Some of the family were positive they 
saw the necklace after breakfast, but 
every one had been so wrought up that 
they were not sure of anything. 

They all united, however, in laughing 
at Marion’s story, and Grandpa Snow 
said: 

“The well is very old and very deep. 
The water is deep and cold. It is not 
worth while for any one to risk his life to 
prove the accuracy of a baby’s prattle.”’ 

The bride made up her mind that her 
cousin Martha, who lived on the adjoin- 
ing farm, had stolen the beads out of 
spite, for she had been heard to say that 
she had just as good right to them as 
Eliza had. Having abruptly arrived at 
this conclusion in her first chagrin at the 
loss of her necklace, she repeated her 
conviction to every one, without charity 
or prudence, until poor innocent Martha 
was branded as a thief by the whole com- 
munity. 

Mr. and Mrs. Snow and Marion soon 
after this event took up their abode in the 
then far West, and Marion did not come 
East again until she was married and 
came on her wedding tour. 

She had not been long in the square 
parlor of the old homestead before she 
said to Cousin Eliza, now a rosy matron: 

‘I want to go and look in the well. I 
want to see ‘Truth’ again. I wonder if 
she wears the gold beads I carried her 
when I went down to make her a call, you 
know, on the morning of your wedding 
day. I shall never forget that experience. 
The time seemed interminable, after I lost 
my balance, before my bare feet struck 
the icy-cold water.” 

‘Do you still believe that you had on 
my gold beads at that time?’’ asked Eliza, 
laughing heartily. 

“To be sure I do, my dear cousin; I 
know I had them on. They lay on some 
pink cotton in a little box in the parlor 
table there in thatcorner. I put them on, 
and came here and stood on tiptoe to look 
into this very same gilt-framed mirror. I 
remember just how they looked over my 
white nightgown. Has the well never been 
cleansed since then?”’ 

“No. It has not been considered safe 
to go down into. The well is only used 
to hang things in that we want to keep 
cool, and the beads are not there. 
Cousin Martha stole those beads. I have 
never had the least doubt upon the sub- 
ject.”’ 

Visiting around among her relatives, 
Marion found that her cousin Martha, a 
sweet, gentle, Christian woman, had been 
all those years under social ostracism on 
account of the report that she stole her 
cousin Eliza’s necklace. 

Marion’s young husband was a minister 
of the gospel. ‘I mean to know the truth 
of this matter,’”’ he said, ‘‘and in this in- 
stance ‘truth’ certainly lies at the bottom 
of the well.” 

One day Grandma Snow, who was still 
living, made a party for the young couple. 
After the guests were assembled, many of 
them being the same who were at Eliza’s 
wedding, the young man introduced the 
story of the gold beads, and announced 
that the event of the afternoon was to be 
their recovery if they were in the well. 

He called the men he had engaged to 
assist him, and, putting ona pair of long 





fishing-boots, he decended into the mossy 
depths. 

As each bucketful of sand and water 
was drawn up it was scanned by anxious 
eyes. After a while, when they had al- 
most given up the quest, Marion cried: 
“Oh, there is a shining gold speck. 
Eureka! It is one of the beads. We have 
found one of them!” she shouted down 
the well to her young husband. 

“There are twenty-five of them,” said 
Eliza; and it was not long before she held 
them all in her hand. Marion was de- 
lighted, of course, and Eliza knew not 
whether she was more gratified or cha- 
grined. 

She sent for her cousin Martha, who 
had not been invited to the party, asked 
her forgiveness in the presence of the 
company for the wrong she had done her, 
and presented her the necklace. Upon 
that everybody cried and kissed Martha, 
and asked her forgiveness for believing 
such a foolish report 

“I knew I was neglected by everybody, 
left out in the cold, as it were,” said 
Martha at last, ‘‘but I never knew why. I 
was never told of the unjust suspicion 
resting upon me, but as I lost my friends 
one by one, I drew nearer to God, so the 
years have not been as weary to me as 
you maysuppose. I cannot take the neck- 
lace. Ail this suspicion is a punishment 
for my unkind remark in saying I had 
just as good a right to it as Eliza.’’ 

“Marion shall have it as a wedding 
present from us both,’’ said Eliza, and 
the beads having been restrung, they 
were fastened about the neck of the youth- 
ful bride. She has always worn them in 
memory and in praise of ‘‘Truth,’’ she 
says. 

Several summers ago I met her at the 
old homestead. The gold necklace spark- 
led and shone on her white, plump throat 
as, standing by the old well and looking 
down into its crystal depths, she told me 
this story.—Christian Weekly. 





ST. JEAN DE LUZ, ITS ENVIRONS AND ITS 
TRADITIONS. 


The Basque people which inhabits the 
Lower Pyrenées, sandwiched in, as it were, 
between the French and Spanish races, 
has nevertheless retained as characteristic 
an individuality as it has preserved dis- 
tinctive atongue. It is a curious freak of 
nature that the origin of a people so small 
in number should have been veiled in such 
obscurity and that the derivation of its 
language should have proved so difficult 
to trace. Fair-haired and blue-eyed, in 
direct contrast to their neighbors on the 
North and on the South, bright and comely 
in appearance, the Basques have changed 
little in the exterior attributes which dis- 
tinguish them, as they have kept to their 
old habits and customs despite the amal- 
gamation of races and the lapse of cen- 
turies. The Irish soldiers whom the 
Peninsular War brought here intermarried 
with the Basques, and a typical Irish face 
anda Frenchified Irish name are occasion- 
ally met with. 

The true Basques are good-natured and 
of a happy-go-lucky disposition, given to 
chattering gayety and laughter, but frugal 
and thrifty in their manner of living with- 
al. Unpretentious and abstemious to a 
fault in regard to food, even when dain- 
ties are set before them, drunkenness is 
yet a common failing with both sexes. It 
seldom interferes with the day’s labor, 
however, dissipation being indulged in 
after dark, or on holidays. The proverbial 
kindness of the Basques towards their 
children is offset by the exceeding cruelty 
with which they treat all animals. They 
are neater and more cleanly in their habits 
than either the Italians or the Spaniards, 
and there is almost no real poverty, as 
in the towns every family has employ- 
ment of some description, while the coun- 
try people own bits of land or garden- 
patches, on the products of which they 
live. Pigs and cattle are raised and sold 
at the markets which take place every 
fortnight. The acquirement of the French 
language has been made compulsory dur- 
ing the last few years in the institutions 
where the Basques get their schooling, 
and which are presided over by nuns and 
priests. Those girls and boys who desire 
to enjoy better educational advantages 
enter schools at Bayonne and at Bordeaux. 
It is customary for each family to lay 
stress upon one of its members’ becoming 
a priest. The girl pupils all wear black 
dresses and have ribbons which are blue, 
purple or green, according to their grade, 
with a medal or charm attached, round 
their necks. The Basques make tirelessly 
willing servants, but are so lacking in 
routine that to drill them into anything 
like systematic methods of work is out of 
the question. 

The thirteen hours’ journey from Paris 
to St. Jean de Luz, the chief Basque town, 
is a most comfortable one despite its 
length, owing to the luxurious compart- 
ments and first-class dining-car provided 
by the express train. This pretty spot is 
a favorite winter resort, because of its gen- 
erally mild temperature and its whole- 





some sea breezes, of the English, who in 
summer desert it for cooler regions, when 
it is taken possession of by Spaniards. 
Wind-storms are not infrequent, but the 
gusts which they send forth are less 
violent and less disagreeable than those 
which make life on the Riviera a burden 
when the mistral rages. During such 
windy periods, the heavens here are 
streaked with a peculiarly lurid light at 
break of day. 

The original part of St. Jean de Luz is 
an old-fashioned, rambling, romantic af- 
fair of no little historical interest. Louis 
Quatorze received his Spanish bride at 
what is now the Gendarmerie, then spent 
his honeymoon at the present town-hall. 
Both Napoleons came here and the Duke 
of Wellington occupied a modern looking 
house just off the town square. The 
cathedral, where the marriage of the great 
French King to the Infanta was celebrated 
with much pomp, dates back to olden 
time and is typically Basque in architec- 
ture, which is synonymous with saying 
that it is a rather low, oblong stone build- 
ing with no tower other than a belfry, and 
but few and small windows built high up, 
because the places of worship formerly 
had to do duty as fortresses. The interior 
of these churches is whitewashed; the 
altar pieces and shrines form the only 
decorations, and the walls are encircled by 
from two to four galleries which are re- 
served for the men, the women sitting 


below. 
Although people in search of quiet and 


retirement come to St. Jean de Luz, it is 
by no means a town out of touch with the 
world, Biarritz, with its fashion and ele- 
gance, and Bayonne, with its famous 
cathedral, being within easy reach. Ba- 
yonne is an otherwise dull inland city, 
enclosed by ancient fortifications and 
town walls. The cathedral, a vast struc- 
ture which loses in grandeur because 
erected in what has become the business 
part of the city and surrounded by houses 
which obstruct one’s views of it from a 
distance, has the reputation of being one 
of the finest of its kind in France. In 
order to obtain an adequate conception 
of its extent, it is necessary to make a 
circuit of it. Those portions of the ex- 
terior which, crumbling and decaying with 
the wear and tear of many centuries, are 
being repaired in what is said to be a 
masterly manner, prove most interesting 
to the sight-seer. The cloisters, the court- 
yard and the massive portals, displaying 
richly carved ornamentation, are particu- 
larly fine. The interior of the cathedral, 
strictly French in character and beautiful 
in the extreme with its Norman arches and 
decorative rose windows, now boasts of 
but three wonderful stained glass win- 
dows, noticeable alike for light effects 
which art fails to produce nowadays, and 
for singularly warm tones. The most 
unique features of the edifice are the 
minarets which flank the two slender, par- 
tially open-work spires on either side. 

The cost of living at St. Jean de Luz is 
erroneously supposed to be less than else- 
where in France. One can, however, 
cover the rent of the house one occupies 
in the winter, by letting or sub-letting it 
during the summer months. St. Jean 
rejoices in a superb outlook upon the Bay 
of Biscay and upon the Lower Pyrenees. 
The chief mountains of this range are Les 
Trois Couronnes, thus designated because 
of three distinct peaks, and La Rhune, the 
presence or absence of whose weather-cap 
is as full of significance to the people 
hereabouts, as is that of Mont Pilatus to 
the tourists who swarm to Lucerne. A 
battle was fought on La Rhune between 
the hostile armies commanded by Maré- 
chal Soult and the Duke of Wellington; 
in fact, this whole neighborhood is replete 
with historical associations, for St. Jean 
de Luz was a place of importance in by- 
gone centuries, both as a commercial 
town and as a seaport. 

St. Jean de Luz abounds in beautiful 
excursions both by the sea and away from 
it; but there is no pleasanter pastime than 
to sun oneself on the beach while rev- 
elling in the ever-varying play of clouds 
and waves. No ships land here, unless 
driven into port by a gale, but there are 
always vessels tossing about on the white 
crested billows or waiting for a calm to 
pass. Rain has been plentiful for the 
past six months, but when the sun shines 
this is a country of true Southern warmth 
and brilliancy of coloring. The new year 
was usliered in by sharp frosts; yet what- 
ever the temperature, daisies dot the fields 
in profusion, roses bloom in the gardens 
and clusters of heavily fragrant violets 
peep through the grass. The abundant 
ivy which winds its glossy leaves about 
the tree trunks and entwines itself with 
the bare branches, and the terra-cotta 
barberry shrubs, which form spots of 
flaming light in the landscape, lend great 
charm to this region. 

Basque women have no costume, the 
different colored handkerchiefs, which 
they twist around their tightly coiled, 
luxuriant hair in such a way that one 
takes them for caps, being the only part 
of their dress which is characteristic of 


their nationality. 





With married women 
these handkerchiefs must be black. The 
national costume of the men consists of 
white trousers and of a white shirt belted 
in by a broad scarlet sash; on their heads 
they wear a béret of dark blue, and on 
cool days they are seen with short hooded 
capes of the same shade. Not only the 
Basques, but all the strangers who fre- 
quent these parts as well, wear white linen 
sandals with plaited hempen soles, a foot- 
gear said to be the perfection of comfort, 
The Basque girls are good dancers, and 
execute the fandango with much grace, 
On the jours de fetes, showy religious 
processions, which the populace follows 
in throngs, move through streets strewn 
with rushes over which yards upon yards 
of linen are spread. Highly picturesque 
are the handsome, well-kept buff-colored 
oxen of enormous strength which, with 
shaggy sheep skins thrown over their 
patient heads, drag about carts whose 
wheels are modelled after the old Roman 
pattern of.tire and spoke. Donkeys are 
ridden to market by women who knit 
or crochet while perched up between bags 
of meal or vegetables, and sturdy little 
ponies, whose tinkling bells make one 
think that snow and sleighs must be at 
hand, trot quickly past harnessed to the 
canopied carriages so much in vogue in 
Spain. 

The traveller bids farewell to St. Jean 
de Luz and the other Basque settlements 
which straggle along the coast in so taking 
a fashion, with mixed feelings; for while 
he longs to linger on in this interesting 
corner of the world, the vanity and the 
evanescence of all earthly glory are almost 
too forcibly brought home to him by the 
traditions that cling so closely to it of the 
royalty and power which played so mighty 
a part in history. H. E. V. 





MISS PARKER—CIVIL ENGINEER. 





Miss Marian S. Parker, of Chicago, 
who is described as a slight, charming 
girl, apparently about twenty years of 
age, is engaged in the practical work of 
civil engineering. At fifteen she had 
made her choice of a profession and begun 
earnest preparation. In duetime she was 
admitted to the regular course of civil 
engineering at Michigan University, and 
graduated in 1895. Within two weeks 
after, she was at work in a Chicago office. 
She was given the same salary paid to 
men doing the same work, and had equal 
chances of advancement. She goes daily 
to the office, where she has her desk, table 
and high stool, just as the other assistants 
have. 

For the last year and a half she has been 
employed on the Astor Hotel, now in pro- 
cess of construction. She has worked on 
all parts of the structure, detailing and 
designing, and also at times making the 
shop drawings. 

These last are the plans for the work- 
men to follow, and must be absolutely 
correct, even to the smallest fraction of an 
inch. They have to be approved and 
checked, every calculation being gone over 
the second time by an accurate and care- 
ful civil engineer. Miss Parker has some- 
times been intrusted with this duty. The 
work is difficult and involves great re- 
sponsibility. Estimating the amount of 
material needed is another of the things 
for which she is sometimes called upon. 

At present Miss Parker is absorbed in 
work on the ‘Mills Model Tenements.” 
For eight and sometimes nine hours a day 
her brain is busy with confusing problems 
on strength and resistance of material 
and a bewildering complexity of girders, 
trusses, and bolts, screws and rivets. 

To the question put by a reporter on 
the Chicago Record, “What would you 
say the necessary qualifications are for 


Why 


Do people buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla in 
preference to any other,—in fact almost 
to the exclusion of all others? 


Because 


They know from actual use that Hood’s 
is the best, i. e., it cures when others fail. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is still made under 
the personal supervision of the educated 
pharmacists who originated it. 

The question of best is just as positively 
decided in favor of Hood’s as the question 
of comparative sales. 

Another thing: Every advertisement 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is true, is honest. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mas® 


are the only pills to take 
Hood ’s Pills with Hood's Sarsaparilla 
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REASONS FOR USING 
iWalter Baker & Co.’s 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


1. Because it is absolutely pure. : 


2. Because it is not made by the so-called Dutch Process in 
which chemicals are used. 


3. Because beans of the finest quality are used. 


4. Because it is made by a method which preserves unimpaired 
the exquisite natural flavor and odor of the beans. : 


5. Because it is the most economical, costing less than one cent 


Be sure that you get the genuine article made by WALTER 
BAKER & CO. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 


Established 1780. 




















women who wish to take up the same 
business?”’ Miss Parker replied: 


First of all, a woman must be naturally 
fond of mathematics; not merely algebra, 
etc., but applied mathematics. Civil en- 
gineering is really the application of pure 
mathematics to construction. Then, too, 
a woman must be willing to work with all 
the little intricate and complex details 
that are part of mathematical service. She 
must be careful, accurate and patient. 
The whole system is made up of trifles, 
but if every detail is not exact and perfect, 
serious accidents may occur. The work 
is not at all monotonous, in fact, it is just 
the opposite, for there is constantly some- 
thing new and interesting. The new Astor 
Hotel, for instance, with which our office 
has been busy for a year and over—really, 
you have no idea how fascinating the 
work upon that building has been. 





PARLIAMENTARY SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

A London friend, writing, under date of 
Feb. 6, of the bill to extend parliamentary 
suffrage to women, recently voted upon, 
says of it that it “passed in the House of 
Commons a second reading by 228 for and 
157 against—71 majority!’ My corre- 
spondent, who is well informed, adds: ‘‘It 
is now down for committee after Whit- 
suntide, and ought to get through, as 
there is a majority in favor in each sec- 
tion of the House—that is, of both the 
Conservative and Liberal members.’’ The 
friends of equal suffrage for women, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, are to be con- 
gratulated upon this encouraging outlook 
for British women. AARON M. POWELL. 

New York, Feb. 6, 1897. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISSOURI NOTES. 


Sr. Louis, Fes. 19, 1897. 
Editors Woman s Journal: 

Missouri equal suffragists have been 
very busy this winter. Scarcely had our 
Legislature met when I was sent up from 
our Legislative Committee to introduce a 
Constitutional Amendment striking the 
word ‘male’? out of the Constitution. 
This was in January. We have watched 
the progress of legislation, and when the 
bills were before the committee a party of 
five ladies, led by Mrs. Victoria Conkling 
Whitney, went up by invitation of the 
joint committee, composed of the Senate 
and House committees, and were given a 
public hearing in the Senate chamber. 
Many of the other committees adjourned 
so that their members might be present. 

The progress of the world in the direc- 
tion of equal suffrage was largely un- 
known to those whom we were addressing. 
Many of the Senators and Representatives 
did not know that women had voted for 
President, but supposed they had only 
limited suffrage, so that the solid logic of 
facts proved to be quite knock-down argu- 
ments. 

A full account in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch shows how the subject was 
treated by our newspapers all over the 
State. This was telegraphed from the 
capital, Jefferson City, and appeared in 
print the next day at two o’clock in St. 
Louis. The Post-Dispatch is the leading 
Democratic paper of St. Louis. 

The entire article shows more than my 
words the impression made. The audi- 
ence was composed far more of gentlemen 
than ladies, and was one of the most 
enthusiastic and inspiring that I have ever 
addressed, appreciating every point with 
hearty clapping, and listening with intense 
eagerness. It is the first time that an 
argument for equal suffrage has been 
made by women of the State before our 
Legislature, and we received a perfect 
Ovation at its close. Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, Senators, Representatives, 
and ex-Secretary of State, congratulated 
us in such numbers that we could not 
leave for an hour after the speeches had 
ended. Many said: “‘Your arguments are 
unanswerable, the equity is entirely on 
your side.”” ‘‘We had never thought seri- 
ously on this subject, but now we shall 
think about it.” The lady who is spoken 
of in the article as the wife of a Senator, 
Mrs, Davisson, is a firm believer in suf- 
frage, and her husband also. 

Another clipping from the Kansas City 








Journal of the next morning, 150 miles 
away from Jefferson ‘City on the western 
side of the State, will show you that the 
newspapers all over the State gave the 
subject a far more respectful hearing than 
ever before. 

We spent the next day talking with 
members in the House and Senate, and 
spoke again in the House on Wednesday, 
Feb. 17, to an audience still larger than 
that of the preceding evening. Governor 
Stephens himself was present, and many 
of the most distinguished men of the 
State. The impression left was exceed- 
ingly good. 

The speeches were made by Mrs. Whit- 
ney, Major Merwin, and myself, and we 
were introduced by Speaker Farris, of the 
House. 

In the morning of Feb. 17, Mrs. Whit- 
ney, who is a practising attorney-at-law, 
and had already been received by the 
Court of Appeals in St. Louis, went be- 
fore the Supreme Court by appointment 
at nine o’clock. All the judges were 
present, simply to enroll her to practice 
in the Supreme Court of Missouri. After 
she was received they adjourned court, 
and came down from the bench and were 
presented to her, a compliment which we 
all appreciated exceedingly. They told 
her she was the third woman in Missouri 
who had been admitted to practice before 
them, Miss Phoebe Cozzens being the first 
and Miss Barbee the second. Our whole 
party enjoyed the honor of a presentation 
to them, and after that I had an hour’s 
consultation with one of these eminent 
judges, going over all the points of law in 
the case, so that we might not make any 
misstep. He confirmed our judgment that 
the only means by which equal suffrage 
can be gained in Missouri is by a consti- 
tutional amendment; that the Legislature 
is powerless to enact any law granting 
even limited suffrage, and alas! after con- 
stitutional amendments have run _ the 
gauntlet of the Legislature and the gover- 
nor, the people thus far have uniformly 
voted them down, four having been voted 
down at the last election. So, when the 
mountain of actual prejudice is sur- 
mounted, there remains the disheartening 
inertia of conservatism, which in Missouri 
stands firmly by the good old paths. Our 
people are a noble American people, lov- 
ing the fireside, deeply religious, and 
looking upon their women with hearty 
love and affection in the old-fashioned 
way. 

Could we win the women of Missouri, 
the men would loyally give us the ballot, 
so you see how tremendous the fight is 
that is before us. The State, with its 
three and a half millions of population, 
must have continuous seed-sowing every- 
where before we shall have our harvest. 

Mrs. Whitney is still at the capital, 
keeping up the good fight, and we hope to 
hear that the House Committee has re- 
ported favorably. 

With very pleasant recollections of the 
stay with us last July of Mr. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Blake and Mrs. McCulloch, 

ANNA SNEED CAIRNS, 
President Forest Park University. 





NEBRASKA NOTES. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby went from Des 
Moines to Nebraska, and on Feb. 1 was in 
Lincoln. The House and Senate passed a 
resolution inviting her to address them 
on the following day. A large number of 
interested persons attended both hearings. 
Mrs. Colby’s remarks received close atten- 
tion, and considerable enthusiasm was 
shown. Although Mrs. Colby had asked 
for the hearing especially on behalf of the 
memorial asking Congress to submit to 
the States a suffrage amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, she spoke for all the 
suffrage bills before the Legislature, say- 
ing that Nebraska women wanted all they 
could get, and that full suffrage was theirs 
by right. After the hearing in the House, 
the Committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments had a meeting and recommended 
the passage of H. R. No. 155, introduced 
by Mr. Grimes, of Holt County, proposing 
a woman suffrage amendment to the 
State Constitution. This amendment has 
since been indefinitely postponed in the 
House by a vote of 56 to 36. 





In the Senate Senator Murphy, of Gage, 
tried to bring up the suffrage memorial 
for immediate action, but Senator Ran- 
som, as chairman of the Committee on 
Federal Relations, etc., objected, as the 
resolution had not yet been acted upon 
by his committee. Senator Ransom favors 
woman suffrage, and is the only member 
of the present Legislature who voted for 
the submission of the suffrage amendment 
in 1881. 

Mrs. Zara A. Wilson, who has been look- 
ing after the memorial to Congress for 
the Nebraska W. S. A., is in charge of 
several interesting measures: Municipal 
suffrage for women; a bill to allow only 
taxpayers, regardless of sex, to vote for 
bonds, etc.; a bill to make the right of the 
surviving husband or wife equal in the 
family estate, and one to make more effi- 
cient the law for the protection of girls. 

Mrs. Colby addressed a meeting of 
women on the same day, and a suffrage 
society was partially organized, with 
twenty-five members. 


er 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

WomAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MAss. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superinten- 
dents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidentia) Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 








TRUTH IN A NUTSHELL. 


Impure blood is the natural result of 
close confinement in house, schoolroom 
or shop. 

Blood is purified by Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
and all the disagreeable results of impure 
blood disappear with the use of this 
medicine. 

If you wish to feel well, keep your blood 
pure with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Hoop’s Pitts are the best family ca- 
thartic and liver medicine. Gentle, reli- 
able, sure. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


len and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 

uition in part for clinical service (20,000 

Med. calls in ’os. 

Send for catalogue. 

Pirst regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

eseoet regular college to the Boston City 


a . 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. ['1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENED SEPT. 21. 





This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard. 


——Send for Catalogues.— 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 





School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 





Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr. Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expres-ion. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at12. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
publishes an artistic quarterly, ‘‘Expression,” $1.00; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic In- 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
free. Address, ” 


S. S, CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwartTumore, 

_ PENN. Opened 9th month, 4th, ae i Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Deg 
GARMO, Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nesth Eyoneyivenia * 
’ *ifteenth year. Open 

Girls’ Classical School. cootember send, 1896, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations tor boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NewrTon, MaAss. 
Circular sent on application. 














THE _ eel 
3 Armenian Rug 
and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 


Office, 15 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Kugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses. but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“Iam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’’—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 
satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 

fore.’—(Mrs.) T. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 
Boston. 


“I am glad to give ~~ testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again. and have come back to me in wary 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.’ — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon st. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed ’ —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STAN WOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 

“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed,”,"—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave. 





Carbonettes. 


We are publishing a 
large line of these popu- 
lar photographs, closely 
resembling imported car- 
bons, at less than half 
their price. Framed Pic» 
tures for Holiday Gifts. 


Soule Photo. Co., » §3& Sash’ St 





Manuscript STANDS a good 

You Pchance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, [ich. 





Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 
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Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD = TuNnzi 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. Ma. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 p. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 
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were involved, political contests would be 
ignoble and insignificant. We value suf- 
— mainly because questions of right 
and wrong are settled by votes. Lowell 
has well said: 


Once to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood for the 
good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, of- 
fering each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand and the 
sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever, ’twixt that 
darkness and that light. 


Every woman, equally with every man, 
therefore, should be affiliated with some 
political party. Politics is the art of get- 
ting things done which ought to be done. 
Practical politics, which is applied poli- 
tics, can only be accomplished through 
political parties, and if women wish to 
help sustain good government, they must 
work with and through parties. 

One of the greatest practical obstacles 
to the establishment of woman suffrage is 
the general indifference of women. Every 
manifestation by woman of intelligent in- 
terest in political questions helps woman 
suffrage. Political questions necessarily 
become party questions, for we live under 
a government of parties. 

non-partisan attitude is a phrase 
which needs definition. If ‘‘partisan’’ 
means ‘‘our party, right or wrong,’’then no 
woman and no man should be a partisan. 
An attitude of moderation and concilia- 
tion befits every candid person. I am for 
holding equal suffrage paramount to ordi- 
oe Bx se questions, but I am not for 
repudiating party ties altogether. Woman 
suffrage, though the most important ques- 
tion, is not always the question to be first 
settled. It is not the only question. Vot- 
ing, though the most direct form of 
political power, is not the only political 
power. Women, even without the ballot, 
have great political power. They are re- 
sponsible for its exercise. They are “‘citi- 
zens of the United States and of the 
States in which they reside.’’ They area 
part of the body politic. Their interests 
and those of their children are involved, 
equally with those of men, in every ques- 
tion of finance, currency, tariff, domestic 
and foreign relations. They have no right 
to be neutral or apathetic. So long 
as they remain silent and inert they 
command no attention or respect. Voting, 
itself, is only a means to an end, If the 
end is of no importance, voting, also, is of 
no importance. I maintain, therefore, 
that affirmative political activity, working 
by and through party machinery, is the 
duty of every individual citizen—whether 
man or woman. 

In saying this, I do not mean that at all 
times and places it is wise to work on 
party lines. In States where a suffrage 
amendment is pending, in meetings where 
suffrage is advocated, party politics 
should be laid aside for the time being. 
In religious meetings no distinction should 
be made between Republicans, Democrats 
or Populists. In political meetings no dis- 
tinction should be made between Metho- 
dists, Baptists or Presbyterians. In suf- 
frage meetings there should be no distinc- 
tion of sect or party. But we hold our 
individual opinions all the same. 


Miss ANTHONY: I want to say that you 
cannot possibly divide yourself up as Mr. 
Blackwell suggests. You cannot be a 
Republican in one convention yesterday, 
and a non-partisan here to-day. The men 
who believe in suffrage are voters, and 
must have their parties, of course. But 
any woman who champions either politi- 
cal party makes more votes against suf- 
frage than for suffrage. I could give ex- 
amples. Do not be deluded with this idea 
that one party is right and the other 
wrong. Which is it? One party seems 
right to one-half the people, and the other 
party to the other. As long as women have 
no votes, any woman who will go out and 
make a speech either for gold or for silver 
is lacking in self-respect. 


Miss BLACKWELL: Miss Clay seems to 
have understood the question presented 
for discussion in a different sense from 
what I did. I do not believe in making 
suffrage a tail to any party kite, of course; 
but women as well as men are bound to 
do what they can to promote good gov- 
ernment, and hence to promote by all 
legitimate means the party which they 
believe to be in the right. They will in- 
evitably do this more and more as they 
become more interested in public ques- 
tions. See how many women took part 
in the late campaign, making speeches for 
gold or silver, not with any eye to woman 
suffrage—for neither party was committed 
to suffrage—but purely for the sake of the 
welfare of the country, as they understood 
it. I cannot agree that they were lacking 
in self-respect. Miss Anthony has said she 
thinks any woman who makes speeches 
for either gold or silver is lacking in self- 
respect. I should like to ask her whether 
she thinks any woman who writes letters 
to the papers in favor of gold or silver is 
lacking in self-respect? 

Miss ANTHONY: I do unquestionably. 

Miss BLACKWELL: Do you think Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton is lacking in self- 
respect? 

Miss ANTHONY: I think she certainly 
was, temporarily, when she wrote that 
letter. Even of my old co-worker, Mrs. 
Stanton, I must say it. 


Miss SHaw: I have made only one 
party speech in my life. That was ten 
years ago, for the Prohibition party; and 
if the Lord will forgive me, I will never do 
it again. 

In spite of the lively difference of opin- 
ion on the question, the meeting ad- 
journed in great good humor, and amid 
considerable laughter. 


(To be continued.) 
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CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT DEBATE. 

The friends of woman suffrage in Mas- 
sachusetts have reason to feel encouraged 
this year by having secured a unanimous 
report of all the members of the joint 
committee on Constitutional Amendments 
who were present at the hearing. Messrs. 
Lomasney and Reidy, who did not sign 
the report, were not present to hear the 
arguments made in favor of suffrage. The 
discussion was assigned first in the orders 
of the day for Thursday, Feb. 18, and the 
opening speech was made by Mr. HErR- 
BERT C. Parsons, of Greenfield. He said 
in part: 

I will not discuss the merits of the 
question, preferring to urge the submis- 
sion of the amendment as a matter of fair 
play to the great body of suffragists, who 
have been asking ever since 1870 for a real 
constitutional referendum. Last year we 
had an illustration of the ability of the 
people of the State to settle the question 
of biennial elections. The subject was 
fully considered and settled. We propose 
a similar referendum striking out the 
word ‘‘male,’’ the best form in which the 
question can be presented. An abstract 
proposition upon a question of piecemeal 
legislation, sprung upon the State by the 
enemies of woman suffrage, against the 
protest of its friends, without sufficient 
time for its discussion, was no fair test of 
public opinion, and less than one-third of 
the qualified voters of the State recorded 
themselves against it. Last year, on the 
question of woman suffrage on the license 
question, the vote in this house stood 81 to 
101. But for every argument in favor of 
that, there are ten in favor of this proposi- 
tion. It deals with the whole question. It 
refers it fairly and constitutionally to the 
voters, with perfect safety and assurance 
that for a period their decision will be 
final. This year is an ideal time for its 
submission. Within the past year two 
States, Utah and Idaho, have granted the 
right to women, In the great State of 
California a similar amendment failed 
only by the vote of two cities where a 
political trade was made against it at the 
last moment. It is said that women do 
not want to vote because only 23,000 
women voted on the sham referendum, 
more than 25 to 1 in favor of suffrage. 
But experience has proved that whenever 
and wherever women have had the full 


‘suffrage they have voted more generally 


than men. It has been so in Wyoming 
every year since 1869. In Colorado as in 
Massachusetts women have had limited 
suffrage—school suffrage—ever since 1877, 
but it was very little exercised. Four 
years ago the full right was conferred, and 
as a result in 1894 and again in 1896 fifty- 
two per cent. of all the votes cast in Colo- 
rado were cast by women, and that ina 
State where men are 30,000 majority. In 
England women have had full municipal 
suffrage for twenty-eight years. Mr. 
Gladstone testifies that they have exer- 
cised it “without detriment and with 
great advantage.’’ Now the full suffrage 
bill has just been passed to a second read- 
ing, and it is said that Parliament is likely 
to enact it. Itis generally admitted that 
woman suffrage will some day be granted 
—why then not grant it now? 

The chief point made against us is that 
a referendum was had two years ago. 
That was not a solution, but irrelevant. 
It was neither fair nor final. If all men 
and all women had voted in favor, it would 
not have affected the legal status of wom- 
en. It has only increased the dissatisfac- 
tion of suffragists, who ask, as they have 
always asked, for a constitutional referen- 
dum. I hope the house will appreciate 
my reason for not taking time in arguing 
for woman suffrage on its merits. We 
are asking for fair play and an appeal to 
the voters. Ourdemand should be granted 
in these closing days of a century remark- 
able for its enlargement of woman’s sphere 
of activity and responsibility. 

Mr. Francis C. LoweE.., of Ward 11, 
said in part: 

I do not propose to discuss the merits 
of the question. I think that the house 
should vote down the submission of a 
woman suffrage amendment for reasons 
quite different from these. His excellency 
Governor Wolcott, in his inaugural mes- 
sage, classed woman suffrage with bien- 
nial elections as having been for the pres- 
ent settled in the negative by a popular 
vote, and as no longer a subject for agita- 
tation. In 1895 an opportunity was given 
for an expression on woman suffrage; in 
1896 two amendments were submitted on 
biennials. The negative votes on all 
three were so emphatic that further dis- 





cussion is useless. On the first question 
I voted with the majority; on the second 
and third with the minority. On all of 
them I submit to the result. On bien- 
nials I believe the decision was made 
through ignorance, prejudice, and a blind 
conservatism. Some day I hope to vote 
for them again, but not this year, or next, 
or the year after the next. The bien- 
nials are, or ought to be, settled for a con- 
siderable period, This reasoning applies 
equally to woman suffrage. The referen- 
dum was not favored by the extreme sup- 
porters of suffrage, nor by its extreme 
opponents. Each side feared they might 
be defeated at the polls. But both sides 
decided to go into the contest, with this 
difference: the suffragists urged both men 
and women to vote ‘‘Yes,’’ the anti-suf- 
fragists urged men to vote “No,” and 
women not to vote. The result was the 
most emphatic expression ever made by 
the people of the State. The number of 
women who desired to register and vote 
was small, only 23,000, showing that wom- 
en generally were indifferent or hostile. 
As for the male vote, every county, city, 
councillor district, senatorial district, and 
representative district voted ‘‘No.”’ It is 
idle to say that only one-third of the 
qualified male voters voted ‘‘No.”” The 
adverse majority was over one hundred 
thousand. From Berkshire to Cape Cod 
the men said they did not want it. They 
may have been wrong. Let us grant that 
they were wrong, as I think the men 
were wrong in voting against biennial 
elections. It would be unwise to say that 
either of these questions is settled forever. 
Men’s minds change. But it is useless to 
ask men to take a vote over again for 
three or four years at least. What can 
come of this effort? First, it must get 
two-thirds of the House. Next time it 
must again get two-thirds. It must pass 
the Senate each year. No man thinks this 
possible. Afterwards, it must be debated 
for months, and then it will probably be 
defeated by a more emphatic majority 
than before. With all respect for the 
gentleman from Greenfield, the step is 
unwise. Let every man who believes in 
woman suffrage agitate; it is his right 
and duty todo so. But it is not wise to 
ask the people to vote again upon a ques- 
tion which has already been settled. 


Mr. CRAWFORD, of Watertown, said, in 
part: 

I am generally willing to follow Mr. 
Lowell’s lead, but not in the present case. 
The question was not fairly submitted 
two years ago. The proposition was in- 
troduced by an enemy, and supported by 
enemies. It was a trick, a sham, intended 
to bring woman suffrage into disrepute. 
What we ask for is a real referendum— 
such as was given on the question of bien- 
nial elections. It is our duty to decide 
this question now, and not two or four 
years hence. Mr. Lowell says women 
have not voted very generally at school 
elections. That is not surprising. Acting 
as warden for years in my own town and 
precinct, a contest over some particular 
office brings out a large vote, otherwise 
the vote is always small. The contest 
may be on selectman; it may be on repre- 
sentative. Look at the small vote on the 
subway; not one-third of the voters of 
Boston voted on the question. But on 
the presidential question ninety per cent. 
of the men voted. Women in our country 
towns register as voters on the school 
question in the spring. No particular op- 
portunity was given them, In many local- 
ities they did not fairly understand the 
subject. No one can sit in this house 
and act in its committees without know- 
ing that great and momentous questions 
are coming up. We need all the mind 
and heart and conscience of the com- 
munity. Suppose that our foreign popu- 
lation were excluded from suffrage, 
should we be in as good a position as we 
are? I think not. Some say we have too 
many votes, but it is better to have them. 
Are not the women as competent? There 
is not a single reason why the women are 
not capable. We ought not to be con- 
trolled in our action by a sham referen- 
dum, a trick of the enemies of the measure. 


Mr. Hayes, of Lowell, said in part: 


We are called upon again to ask the 
voters of the Commonwealth to say 
whether suffrage shall be granted to 
women. Only 22,000 women took the 
trouble to vote for it two years ago. If 
more wanted it, why did they not say so? 
Is it fair to come again before the people 
to ask them to say again what they have 
said so loudly? The matter was dis- 
cussed, considered, and advocated. Of all 
the 575,000 women only 22,000 voted for 
suffrage. That is all the interest women 
would take if they had the whole question 
before them! Why not wait until the 
women are educated up to the gentle- 
men’s level? The suffragists are injuring 
their own cause by coming here to-day. 


Mr. Innis, of Boston, said in part: 


I wish to state my position on a great 
moral question. In my district, recently, 
out of 6,000 men entitled to vote only 
2,000 voted. Shall the 4,000 be disfran- 
chised? It is said that married women 
should not vote because they are repre- 
sented by ‘‘the head of the family.”” But 
how about the unmarried women and the 
widows? Every man and every woman, 
married or unmarried, has a right to an 
individual expression, Let those who 
deny it tell us why not! Is suffrage a 
right or a privilege? If only a privilege, 
every battle for liberty since Magna Charta 
has been a mistake. If only a privilege, 
Jefferson was wrong. How many of us 
would have votes to-day if suffrage had 
been regarded as a privilege? In 1832, 
when popular suffrage was granted in 
England, men said: ‘‘Now we must edu- 
cate our future masters.’’ But the new 
voters needed no education. Given re- 
sponsibilities and duties, and nature pro- 
vides means of fulfilling them. Perhaps 
it is because I am a young man that I 
believe the world is growing better. The 
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tendency of civilized legislation has always 
been in the direction of extending suf- 
frage to women. The strongest objection 
of Mr. Lowell is that the question has 
been settled already by the voters. That 
sham referendum, which referred nothing, 
was proposed by the most bitter opponent 
of the measure. They spent thousands 
of dollars to defeat it. Suffragists had 
not time to organize their forces. Indeed 
why should they have organized? A 
majority on their side would have availed 
nothing. The friends of biennials last 
year asked those opposed to give the peo- 
ple a chance to vote upon them. The 
advocates of woman suffrage are not un- 
fair in asking for a square referendum 
in the form of a constitutional amend- 
ment. Why should not their request be 
granted? 


Mr. T. F. KEENAN said in part: 


No one has more respect for woman 
than I. The mother of my children is 
my dearest helpmate. But you want to 
take women out of their sphere. I say, 
do not pass this bill. I never found a 
woman who loved her children and her 
home who wanted to vote. As long as 
we have a Legislature we shall have wom- 
en masquerading in pants. They don’t 
share the burdens of the home or of the 
State, but they want to enjoy the privi- 
leges. I could tell you my experiences at 
the polls, and describe the ladies I have 
met there. It isa shame to subject the 
women to such hardships as they undergo 
at elections. I speak of facts as they 
exist and as [ find them. I am not going 
into the question of the referendum. My 
young friend does not understand women. 
He has not had experience. Every wom- 
an who does her duty must become the 
mother of a family, otherwise she is a fail- 
ure. I hold in my hand the proceedings 
of a National Alliance for increasing the 
population of France. It is proposed 
that all government positions shall be 
given to men in proportion to the num- 
ber of their children. When such a sug- 
gestion has to be made in France, young 
America should take the greatest care to 
keep women out of public life. God and 
nature never intended women to assume 
masculine responsibilities. Without equal 
physical strength they lack mental 
strength, for these go together. A woman 
is so constructed that she is not fit for 
public life. Bachelors want to be heard 
in opposition. Voting down the amend- 
ment to-day is acting in accordance with 
the sentiments of our constituents. We 
will preserve the hand that rocks the 
cradle and rules the world. 


Mr. BATCHELDER said in part: 


It is hard to convince, but easy to raise 
a laugh. The two principal arguments 
advanced to-day are (1) that the question 
has already been decided adversely by 
such a majority and under such circum- 
stances as to settle the matter; and (2) that 
women do not want suffrage. The facts 
are that less than one-third of the qualified 
male voters are recorded against it, and 
that twenty-five out of every twenty-six 
women who took the trouble to express 
an opinion voted in its favor. But the 
question then submitted was not the 
broad question before you. The vote was 
not a fair expression, and the question 
was not the same. I know men who did 
not vote for it because it was so narrow. 
When fairly submitted and voted down, I 
will agree to let it rest for awhile. Not 
only must we vote for it to-day, but the 
succeeding Legislature must do the same, 
and then it must be endorsed by the 
voters. Does not the sense of fair play 
appeal to us? Is it not our duty to give 
the friends of woman suffrage the same 
chance as we gave the friends of biennials? 
Are we confident that we know in advance 
the real sentiment of our constituents on 
this question? I donot. As to whether 
women want to vote, wedo not know that. 
If men could vote only as women vote, on 
a single question at a special election, few 
men would vote. Women do not take the 
trouble to register because it does not 
seem to them worth while to vote for so 
small a matter. As to caucuses, we have 
found it hard to bring out one-fourth of 
the men who have a right to be there, or 
to get to the polls one-half of the men 
who have the right. Women did pretty 
well when 23,000 voted. Women have 
other rights and duties which seem to 
them more imperative than this. 


A gentleman interrupting: 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman tell us 
what percentage of women have no homes 
and no male relatives? 

Mr. BATCHELDER: I don’t 
(Laughter), 

It was moved to reconsider the resolu- 
tion to take a vote at 4.30 P. M. on the 
ground that many wished to be heard. 

The motion was lost. 

Mr. Parsons said in conclusion: 

The one question is the value of the 
sham referendum taken in the fall of 1895. 
Less than one-third of the qualified voters 
said ‘“‘No.’’ More than two-thirds said 
**Yes,’’ or expressed no opinion. If the 
friends of suffrage are willing to have the 
question settled, why should the oppo- 
nents object? Why should not the suf- 
fragists have the same privilege as the 
advocates of biennials have had, a privi- 
lege which they consider it is their right 
to enjoy? 

The yeas and nays were then ordered, 
and the bill was lost, 74 yeas to 107 
nays, pairs included, as follows (Repub- 
licans roman; Democrats italics): 

Yeas—Batchelder, Barnes, J. B. L. Bart- 
lett, Beede, Boyd, Bradford, J. G. Brown, 
Burr, Calkins, Callender, Campbell, Albert 
Clarke, Crawford, Crosby, Curley, Curtis, 
Douglass, Emerson, Foss, Fuller, Grimes, 
A. E. Hall, L. Hall, Hammond, Harring- 
ton, Hathaway, Hosmer, Huntress, John- 
son, G. R. Jones, Josselyn, Kelton, Light, 
Livermore, Lyon, McKnight, Mead, Morse, 
Packard, Perry, Phillips, B. Porter, Sar- 
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gent, Severance, Sheehan, Stalker, Stocker, 
Tilton, Trow, Whittlesey, Winslow, Wood, 
Woodbury—53. 

Nays—Ames, Andrews, Anthony, Att- 
well, H. P. Bailey, Baldwin, G. H. Bart- 
lett, Belcher, Bouvé, Bradley, Bunting, 
Chapple, Cole, Culinane, W. R. Davis, 
Day, Denham, Denvir, Dewing, Dickinson, 
Donahue, Donovan, Driscoll, Farrar, Fol- 
som, Frederic, Gardner, George, Gibbs, 
Gilman, Grant, Hansom, Hayes, Hayward, 
Howe, M. D. Jones, T. F. Keenan, Kelly, 
Kenefick, King, Lane, Lowell, Magenis, 
Mason, Mayhew, McCarthy, McKenna, 
McManus, Mahoney, Myers, Nevin, Nor- 
ton, O’Toole, Pattee, Pervere, Peters, 
Pickard, E. L. Pierce, Ponce, W. H. Por- 
ter, Quirk, S. D. Reed, W. L. Reed, Rice, 
Richmond, Rourke, Rowell, Russell, Shaw, 
Shirley, Skillings, M. E. Smith, Stevens, 
Stone, C. F. Sullivan, Tague, Thompson, 
Toomey, Wait, Washburn, W. W. Watter- 
man, H. C. White, Z. L. White, D. S. Wood- 
man, J. W. Woodman, Young—86, 

Pairs—Yeas, Sanderson, Innes, G. A, 
Brown, H. R. Smith, Harvey Smith, Hoag, 
Estey, Almon E, Hall, Parsons, D. W. 
Davis, O. V. Watterman, Estes, White- 
head, McClaine, Everett, Bickford, Gale, 
Thrascher, W. H. Mellen, Mayo, Merriam 
—21; Nays, Lawrence, Reidy, McClellan, 
Cummings, C. D. Brown, Moriarty, How- 
ard, Lockhart, Spalding, Chandler, C. C., 
Crocker, Marden, Ramsey, Newcomb, 
Hoyt, Bosworth, S. S. Sullivan, Evans, A. 
B. Clark, Harding, Kelliher—21. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

LEOMINSTER.—At a recent meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the League, 
the following resolutions were passed: 


Whereas, our late venerable and honored 
co-worker, Jonathan Drake, has reached the 
earthly close of life’s long journey, 

Resolved, 1. That in that life, the mandate 
of the Masterto ‘Break the rod of the oppres- 
sor and let the oppressed go free,’’ has been 
fully enemplified. 

2. That his untiring efforts in behalf of 
the enfranchisement ol woman. and for her 
intellectual and spiritual elevation, deserve 
the lasting gratitude of the League, and of 
all women. 

3. That the fearless deeds that were 
prompted by his liberty-loving soul will 

ong live in our memories, and will be an 
inspiration to us to ‘Go and do likewise.” 

4. That the sympathy of the League be 
extended to the Solevel and faithful com- 
panion who shared with him the sacrifices 
and labors of many years devoted to the 
cause of freedom. 

5. That these resolutions be placed upon 
the records of the League, a copy sent to the 
local papers and to THE WomAN’s JOURNAL. 


JULIETTEYERAW, Pres. L. W. 8. L. 

















THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SquaRE.—Ambroise Thomas’s 
‘‘Mignon”’ is announced by General Di- 
rector Jaxon as the attraction for the 
coming week, and the selection will meet 
the hearty approval of the great public. 
The title réle will be taken by Clara Lane 
and Carrie Roma, the lattera new mem- 
ber. The cast otherwise will be, Wilhelm 
Meister, Martin Pache or Richie Ling; 
Lothario, W. H. Clarke; Laertes, J. K. 
Murray; Giarno, John Read; Frederic, 
Hattie Belle Ladd; and Filina, Fatmah 
Diard. Scenic effects will be fully im- 
proved by Messrs. Ansel Cook and Ben 
W. Craig, whose skill in their departments 
of the Castle Square organization has been 
productive of so much pleasure. Director 
Max Hirschfeld has given care to the pro- 
duction of “Mignon” and a repetition of 
this opera’s earlier success can be antici- 
pated. ‘Mignon” is announced for only 4 
single week with ‘‘Trovatore”’ to follow. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





N. E. Women’s Club.— Monday, March 1, 3.30 
P.M. Rev. S. M. Crothers will read a paper 0D 
**Thought and Feeling in Poetry.” 


—— 





A Young Woman accustomed to literary, and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
Address M. S., care WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, 

ass. 








A cultured, middle-aged lady, a physician’s widow, 
desires a position of responsibility and trust. Hav- 
ing traveled by land and sea, and speaking Frenc 
fluently, is capable of acting as chaperone or 
guide to youn ladies going abroad or to California. 
Or would fill the position of house-mother, or super 
intendent of a boarding school, or of a public institu 
tion of the highest respectability. References regan 
ing integrity of character, capability, and 5 
standing can be given. Address Mrs. Hardy, ay 
of Mrs. Vanderpool, 219 West 42nd Street, Ne 
York City. 

HOUSEKEEPER. — A Maine woman of 48, thor, 
oughly skilled in all branches of housekeeping, at 
who has been matron at the House of Correction & 
Cambridge and at the jail in Lowell. wishes a pos: 
tion as housekeeper. ‘References, Judge W ee Ad 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass., Rev. Mary Ta 
Whitney, 381 Dorchester St., So. Boston, an ; 
department officers of the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
‘ dress Mrs. A. M. C., 141 Cross St., Somervi 

ass. 





—_ 











C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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